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HORTICULTURE February 3, 1906 


CARNATIONS 20oz%2 


White Perfection. 


Pure White. The most satisfactory white carnation ever offered to the trade. A_ true 
florist’s variety that is of the largest size and best form. ‘It leads in production of blooms and the habit 
is perfect. It is the first in bloom and at all times throughout the entire season gives an even cut Of 
flowers that cannot be equaled by any other variety. It opens quickly and does not burst the calyx. 
It is perfectly healthy in every respect. The orders booked to date exceed the sales of any white variety 


we have yet sent out. Place your orderearly. Price, $12.00 per 100; $100.00 per 1000. 
We have a large stock and cuttings are of the best grade. 

We can supply Robt. Craig, Victory, John E. Haines, My Maryland, 
Candace and Glendale at introducers’ prices — $12.00 per 100; $100.00 per 1000. 


We have Lady Bountiful and The Belle in quantity. Write for our prices for strong, well 
rooted cuttings. Our price list will be mailed on request. 


F. Dorner & Sons Co. a * 











MY MARYLAND 


ANNOUNCEMENT TO THE TRADE: 
We, the H. Weber & Sons Co. of Oakland, Md., pengeety tremely wet Summer necessitated the holding of stock in a 
nd., 


fully announce that The E. G, Hill Co. of Richmond, semi-dormant condition after being housed Aug. 15th to Sept. 
have withdrawn from the contract made with us last Spring | ist, thus making stock too late for the Fall shogs. Since 
whereby they would have jointly with us, disseminated our | Dec. Ist we have been cutting grand blooms, and to*prove our 
new white carnation, My Maryland, claims for the variety we invite all interested to come to 
The variety has been on trial at Richmond, (3,000 plants), | Oakland and look it over. While it is a source of regret 
Brooklyn, (300 plants), Philadelphia, (1000 plants) and Toronto, to us that the variety has not proven satisfactory in all places 
(1000 plants). tried, we are satisfied that it will prove our claims for it in 
Reports from the first two named places characterize the | at least some places besides our own. 
variety as being practically worthless, while from Toronto and We therefore announce that we will disseminate My 
Philadelphia favorable reports indicate that the variety is | Maryland as per our advertisements, but before shipping any 
bearing out our claims for it. stock we give to each and every one the right to cancel all or 
Our own stock at Oakland is in elegant shape. An ex- | any portion of their orders. 


JESSICA we believe will succeed everywhere. It is even better than last year. As a red and white it has no com- 
9 petitor. Stock ready now. Price for both varieties $2.50 per doz,, $12,00 per 100, $100.00 per 1000. 


THE H. WEBER & SONS CO., - = Oakland, Md. 








HANNAH HOBART vxssctcatann 
THE GRANDEST OF PINK CARNATIONS. 
A shade deeper than Lawson, blooms ‘our t» four and one half inches across, full and regular Stems long and 
strong. Does not burst the calyx. Growth free andeasy. A prolific bloower. Its flowers wholesale for a 
higher price than any other carnation in the San Francisco market, (ee illustration and tull d-scription in 


Horiiculture of July 1, 1905), Orders for rooted cut ings booked now and filled in rotation beginning Jauuary 
1, 1906, at 83.00 per 12; $15.00 per 100; 8120 00 per 1000 


JOHN H. SIEVERS & CO. 1251 Chestnut St, San Francisco, Cal. 
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CARNATIONS ~ RED SPORT | hat he ae 


H. A. Stevens Co. variety | RICHMOND ROSE 2% in. $12.00 $100.00 
Vari ated Lawson Rooted Sold on its merits alone. | KAISERIN “ « 4.00 35.00 
v4 Cuttings Pertoo = Per 1,000 | VARIEGATED LAWSON R.C, 6.00 50.00 
| 











now ready. Also Mrs. M. A. Patten, Pink RED SPORT - $5 00 $40 00 ENCHANTRESS 3-00 25.00 
Patten, Enchantress, Harry Fenn, Fair QUEEN LOUISE. 125 10 00 QUEEN and LAWSON 2.00 18.00 


i a recie A. B. DAVIS & SON, Inc.|) Meche PYE, FLORIST 


HENRY A. STEVENS CO. ‘ 
East Street, Dedham Mass. PURCELLVILLE V4 UPPER NYACK, N.Y. 
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Special Price List 
of Forcing Stock 


Roses 
Per 100. 


BABY Ramblers, extra strong, $25.00 

Crimson Ramblers, extra large, 15.00 

FRAU KARL DRUSCHKI, fine 
stock, 

Kaiserin and La France, 

Hermosa and all H. P. var., 


Rhododendrons 


The best Hyb. for forcing, 10 
and upwards buds per plant, 
$50 to 100.00 


Lilacs 


Charles X and Marie Legraye, 
fine pot-grown plants with 


buds, 
Deutzia Lemoinei and gracilis, 


Azalea Indica, i. e. 


Simon Mardner and Van Der 
Cruyssen, well budded, 12-15 


18.00 
12.00 
10.00 


45.00 
15.00 


inch, 45.00 
AZALEA MOLLIS, fine plants, 35.90 
SPIRAEA japonica, large 

clumps, 4.50 
SPIRAEA compacta multiflora, 5.00 
SPIRAEA astilboides __ fiori- 

bunda, 5.00 
SPIRAEA Gladstone, new, 10.00 


Bulbs and Roots 


TUBER. BEGONIAS, separate 


colors, single, 3.00 
TUBER. BEGONIAS, separate 
colors, double, 4.00 
Per 1000. 
GLADIOLUS, finest in the 
country, $12.00 
GLADIOLUS, finest light and 
white, 15.00 
GLOXINIAS, in fine mixture, - 35.00 
CALADIUM ESCULENTUM, 
fine stock: 
Per 100. Per 1000. 
5 to 7, $1.50 $12.00 
7 to 9, 3.00 25.00 
9 to 11, 5.00 45.00 
CANNAS, in good leading var., 
$15 and up. 


DAHLIAS, in separate colors, $50.00 
FUNKIA undulata fol. arg. var., 75.00 
IRIS, in mixed var., 35.00 
PAEONIA SINENSIS, in sep- 

arate colors, 75.00 
TUBEROSES, EXCELSIOR 

Pearl, 4 to 6, 7.50 


Specimen plants of Conifers on 
hand. 

Prices on Japan bulbs, fern balis, 
sago stems, or any other article you 
will be in market for, will be forward- 
ed if so requested. 


F. W. 0, SCHMITZ 


PRINCE BAY, N. Y. 











DREER’S 
| \ RELIABLE 
HARDY PERENNIAL 


SEEDS 











We have the best and most complete list of these 
in the country, many of them sowed at our own 
nur-eries pw oe be ter ogy and higher germin- 
ation than impo.ted stocks. We give below a short 
list of god things. For complete list see our Cata- 
logue, free on application. 








Per Trade 
Packet 

Alyssum Saxatile uteum new . . 10 
Aquilegia coerulea hybrida ‘ . 15 
flabellata nanaalba , 20 
ie Haylodgiensis de icatissima (new) ™% 
Astilbe Davidii (new) ‘ ~ 34 
Campanula Persicifolia grandiflora 30 
* Moerheimi (new) 14 

Chrysanthemum, “Shasta Dasy” per 
1,000 seeus “ 4 50 
Coreopsis lanceolata grand flora 10 
**Golden Fleece”’ (new) 17 
‘Delphinium Formosum . 15 
Coelestinum , 30 
=. Gold Medal Hybrids & 5° 
Digitalis gloxiniaeflora, mixed . ‘ 10 
maculata superba : . 15 
Eupatorium Coclestinum : ‘ 20 
Gail ardia Grandiflora superba . ‘ 15 
G» psophila paniculata R 10 
Hek nium Grand, Cupreum (new) ° 19 
nelianthus, finest’ perennal mixed . 25 
Heliop -is Pitcher anus s: mi-plenus (new) 17 
Hollyhock, Doubie, int separate colors . 20 
mixed : : 20 
Lychnis Chalcedonica < 5 10 
Platycod»n grandiflorum . e 10 
Polygonum compactum ° ‘ 10 
Poppy, Orientale A : ° 20 
* rs ybrids , , 25 
7 Nudicaule, mixed 7 : 10 
Pyrethrum hybridum, single . j 15 
double . ‘ 1.00 
“ Uliginosum . ° ° 3° 
Rudbeckia purpurea ‘ , . 25 
Stokesia cyanea . ve . . 25 
Sweet William. single. , . 10 
sy double . 5 é 10 
Tritoma hyb:ida, mixed . 5° 





HENRY A. DREER 


Seeds, Plants, Bulbs. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

















DAHLIAS 


ROOTS IN ANY QUANTITY 


DAVID HERBERT & SON 


Successor to 
L. K. PEACOCK, Inc. 
ATCO, N. J. 


GULD MEDAL STRAIN 
Tuberous Rooted 
Per doz. Per roo 
Single White ........ $0.35 $2.25 
Yellow: ......- 35. 2.25 
“ Nankeen ....: 35. 2.25 
Ot: DE eee ots we 36 0 ©=6. 2.25 
ae ees 35 6° 2.25 
e ee ak aeeee 36° «862.25 
“ Dark Red 36 2.25 - 
Os Ei ay ee 25 06=— 2.25 
Or TE Gs 0cede 35 86=—- 2.25 
© SO ti aatie 30 8=2.00 
Double White ....... 65 5.00 
En aweke .65 5.00 
“ Orange ....... 65 5.00 
ae a 65 5.00 
“Dark Rose ... .65 56.00 
“ Dark Red .... .65 5.00 
ae gt ON ae 65 5.00 
©. | kev 65 5.00 
i GED 0 oecaun 50 4.00 
STUMPP & WALTER CO. 
50 Barclay St., - New York 











HOTHOUSE 
GRAPE VINES, 


fine strong, two and 
three year old canes, 
Black Hamburg, 
Muscat Alexandria 
and other varieties. 


Rose Hill Nurseries, 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


NEW CARNATIONS 


ROBT. GRAIG, VICTORY 
JESSICA 


Immediate delivery. 
Price $12.00 per 100 
$100.00 per 1000 
CHRYSANTHEMUM NOVELTIES 


All the best of the year. If you have not 
received my list send for it. 


CHARLES H. TOTTY 


Madison, N. Je 


CARNATIONS 


ROOTED CUTTINGS 


Per 100 Per 1,000 
Fiancee.......$6 co.... $50 00 
Cardinal .......6 00......50 00 

















Patten ......+++3 €O+++++-25 00 
Enchantress....2 50.....+.25 00 
Queen ....... 2 +2 OO. +.ee. 15 00 
Maceo.......+++2 00...+++15 00 
Lawson ........ 2 00......15 00 


Fair Maid .....2 00......15 00 
Challenger .....2 mabe 00 
Prosperity......2 00. Go 


15 
§. WARBURTOK, Fall River, ‘Wass. 
CARNATIONS 


All the Best Varieties 


J. D. THOMPSON CARNATION CO. 


Joliet, Hl. 


WALSH’S 
“TADY GAY” 


The sensational rose at the Temple and Regents Park 
Shows, London, eees, May 2g and June 1, 1905. 

Awarded Gold Medals. 

ager for forcing in pots. 


order 
‘ WEDDING BELLS’’ in pots, sirong plants 
from open ground, Ne fine; suitable for Easter sales, 
“PRAU KARL DRUSCHKI,” the new white 
rose, and * KILLARNEY. wif My stock of these is 








Prices on application, 


large and of best quality. Excellent ‘‘ ULRICH 
UNNER "’ oye forcin: 
All the leadin brid Perpetuals and Hybrid Teas. 


new “Soleil By 
Also ‘Postisies 


M. H. WALSH 


ROSE SPECIALIST WOODS HOLE, MASS. 


Oy ees forcing rose. Try it. 
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The E. C. 


HILL Co. 


RICHMOND, 
INDIANA. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


The three most successful commercial varieties of the year 


have been : 


Mile. Clementine Touset, which is an Octo- 


ber Chadwick. 


Roi d’italie, magnificent October yellow, ronnd asa 
ball. 


Jeannie Nonin. 


mercial. 


The most perfect white com- 
The latest fine white. 
Orders booked now for 1906 delivery at $10 per 100 





The full Wells-Pockett set; E. J. Brooks, Hetty Wedge, 
Mary Ann Pockett, Merstham Crimson, May Seddon, Mrs. D. 
Willis James, Mrs. F. F. Thompson, Mrs. G. Heume, Mrs. 
Henry Partridge, Mrs. Jno. Dunne, Mrs. R. E. Mason, Mrs. 
Wm. Knox, T. Richardson, W. Wells, Beatrice May, all at 


50c each, $5 per doz., $35 per 100. 


M. QGalvat’s set. 
cated American sorts, same price as Wells-Pockett set. 


M. Nonin’s fine varieties, the certifi- 


£@” We won First Premiums in all but one entry for collections at the shows at Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City 
and Indianapolis, and these collections were mad: up very largely of novelties ; the big new sorts are an absolute necessity. 


CERANIUMS., — We have splendid young plants ready for immediate delivery of Castellane, Trego, Mrs. E. G. 


Hill, Marvel, Nutt, J. Viaud, Ricard, Tamatave, Charles Harcourt, all the best bedders. 


$22.50 per 100. 


Also fancy pot varieties, at 


THE E. C. HILL CO. 





J. E. FELTHOUSEN 


GERANIUMS 

We have at cast 150,000 geraniums in 2% in. pots 
aad in fine condition and the leaders at $18.00 per 1,000; 
$2.00 per 100. 





Per 100 
Rose Geraniums, 2X in. $18.00 per 1000., .. $2.00 


Age: atum Gurney, P. Pauline and others 


Cc 
Fuchesias all the leading varieties, 24 in 
Heliotrope, all dark, 2% in 
Sweet Alyssum ai i in 
Lobelia, 2% in 
Alternanthera, rooted a 
German Ivy, all rooted cuttin 
nw es Ivy, extra fine root entting 
rid aad ali of Coleus R. C $ .60 per roo; 
$5.00 per 1,000. Cash must accompany the order, 


J. €. Feithousen,Scherectady, N.Y. 


We hope our readers will, as far as 
possible, buy everything they need 
from Horticuiture’s Advertisers. 


PANSIES 


Over one million plants ready from our Fam- 
ous Strain one better. $1.50 per 500, 
$2.50 per 1000. 

Daisies (Bel:is) fine plants, $2.00 per 1000. 

Forget-me-not, Hardy blue, $3.00 per 1000. 

Geraniums out of 2 i-21uch a pote, st va- 
rieties, $150 per 100. 50,000 ready now, 


J.C. SCHMIDT GO., - BRISTOL, PA. 
Daisies, Daisies and Daisies 


We are headquarters for MARGUER- 
ITES. We have 7 varieties and make it our 
specialty. Stock of 4 varieties is offered 
for sale and with a guarantee that it Is en- 
tirely free from leaf miner or other insect 
pests. Prices on application. Flowers. In 
any qnentity Ocetoher Ist to July Ist. 

FLETCHER of AURURNDALE. 
Btall 1, Boston Flower Market, Park St. 


CYCLAMEN SEEDLINGS 


ONCE TRANSPLANTED. 


Giant Strain; none better; including Sal- 
monium, New fringed, Roccoco and Papilio 
In five separate Colors. 

$2.50 per 100, $22.00 per 1000. 


C. WINTERICH, Deflance, Ohio. 

















It is never too eariy nor too late 
. to order the 


Scott Fern 


Best Commercial Introduction for many years 
JON SCOTT 


Flatbush, Brooklyn, New York. 


NEPHROLEPIS BARROWSII, $10 PER 100 
SOOTTM, . ». 1... &"% “ 
OOSIGM, 2. 1 we ew BX * 


HENRY H. BARROWS & SON, 
Florists, Whitman, Mass. 


GODFREY ASCHMANN 


1012 Ontario St., PHILADELPHIA 


Importers of Araucaria excelsa, glauca, 
compacta, and robusta 


PALMS and AZALEAS 
Write for prices 


600 AMERICAN BEAUTY ROSES 


8-year old, last summer’s field-grown 
roses, now dormant stock in root house. 
Will make from 3 to 5 flowering shoots. 
$10.00 per hundred. If planted now will 
make excellent stock FOR EASTER 
TRADE. 

E. A. BUTLER & SON, Florists, 
526 Main St., Niagara Falis, N. Y. 

Remit by check or money order. 














Sphagnum Moss and Cedar Poles 
Moss 1.5 bb Bale, $1.25; 3 Bales, $3.25; 6 Bales, 
$5.00; Pkg Moss, 10 Bales, $7.50 Poles, 2 inch 
butt 8 feet long, $15 00 per 1010; 2% inch butt 
lvto 12 feet long, $22.50 per 1000. Cash. 

N. J. 





Consult Buyers’ Directory and List of 
New Offers on Pages 148, 149 and 150. 





Palms, Ferns 
And Decorative Plants 


A Fine Lot of AZALEAS in Great Variety 
A Large Assortment of Ferns for Jardinieres 

Also, Araucarias, Rub) Pandanus, Aralias 
 - ape Aspidistras, las, Crotons 
WHOLESALE PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION 


A. LEUTHY & CO. 


Importers and Exporters 
Growers and Dealers 


PERKINS STREE1' NURSERIES 
Roslindale, Boston, Mass, 





We hope our readers will, as far as 
possible, buy everything they need 
from Horticulture’s Advertisers. 


Orchids 


Largest Importers, Exporters, Growers 
and Hybridists in the World 


Sander, St. Albans, England 


ORCHIDS 


Arrived in superb condition — Cattleya 
Trianae, Cattleva Gigas Sanderiana, Oncidium 
Puscatum, Oncidium Kramerianum and Bur- 


lingtonia fragrans. 


Lager & Hurrell, iporters’* Summit, N, J. 


ORCHIDS, PALMS 
FOLIAGE PLANTS 


Bay and Box Trees 
JULIUS ROEHRS CO. 


Exotic NURSERIES RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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‘Nephrolepis Piersoni Elegantissima i 


See our advertisement in issue of Dec. 9—Page 623. 
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R, & J. FARQUHAR & CO, 


6 and 7 South Market Street 
Boston, Mass, 


PALMS 
SPECIAL SUFPLUS OFFER 
KENTIA BELMOREANA 


Doz. 100 
$2.00 $15.00 
4-50 35.00 
at 1.00 each 


344 inch Pots 4-5 leaves 
4 é e 5-6 e 
5 “ “ 6-7 “ 


F.O. B. Boston, no charge for packing 


Cash with order or satisfactory references 














ARTHUR COWEE 


GLADIOLUS SPECIALIST 


Meadowvale Farm 
BERLIN, N. Y- 
HAS UNDER CULTIVATION 


OVER 100 ACRES 


COMPRISING 
The Best M xtures, 
and Named Varieties in 
Existence. 
Write for 1906 Catalog 


®BULBS 


HorRsESHOE 
BRAND 


Ralph M. Ward & Co. 
2 West Broadway, New York. 


THOMSONS’ MANURE, 4750. wanker sr.,noston, mass. 


For Vine and Chrysanthemum 
Seeds. Bulbs, Fertilizers and Horticultural Sundries. 
wm. ELLIOTT & SONS. 


201 Fulton Street, - - New Yor 
Telephone, 3427 Cortlandt. 





Rawson’s Flower 
Market Stocks 


Our own strain grown especially 
» At 85 to go # double flowers : 

re Tite 1402. .75- 1 oz == 
Other colors “ 60 


W. W. RAWSON & CO., caenemen 
12 & 13 Paneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass, 


Lilies, Japanese Plants 
BAMBOO STAKES 
SUZUKI & IIDA 
31 Barclay Street, New York 


40,000 Large 4-Year Old Barr's 
‘Mammoth Asparagus Roots, 


Sultable for forcing or for outdoor planting 
where it is desirable to cut the first season. 


Price $1.26 pele dr bieedo 1,000; or 


Order at once; ground must be cleared. 
Address 


W .F. ALLEN, Salisbury, Md. 





and PLANTS. 


conection BUYPEe’s Seeds 











Our Carnation Bands 


Will save you many a dollar because 

they make split flowers salable. 

We offer two sizes below: Brand G, 
for the general varieties of carnations; 
Brand 6. C. for the larger flowering fan- 
cy sorts. Please state which you desire 


in ordering. 
G. Brand 
10,000, o 0° 7,000, 75C¢ 4,500, 5cc 
2,000, 25¢ 1,000, 15¢ 
The above postpaid ts any address in 
the United States upon receipt of price. 
~~ Brand 
qunmer Ib. > 2 85 
b 


ASPARAGUS PLUMOSUS NANUS 


At $5.00 per 1000 Seeds. 
Reduced price on large quantities. 


Our wholesale price-list for Florists and 
Market-Gardeners is now ready for mailing, 
and will be sent free on application. It 
contains a full assortment of the choicest 
seeds of the highest grade. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY PIPS 
CYCAS REVOLUITA STEMS 


J. M. Thorburn & Co. 


_ 36 Cortlandt St., New York 


a Flower 
Reliable and Tested, Catalogue Mailed Free 
WEEBER & DON 


1154 CHAMBERS STREET 
Merchants NEW YORK 


Seseveoewew 


n 
Add at the rave of 16c per Ib. for jeultagn 
for Q. C. Brass Bands. 


New Crop Flower Seeds 


Now Ready for Delivery 
Asparagus, Plumosus Nanws, green 
house grown seed, strictly fresh, 
per too seeds, 60c; per 1000 » $5.00 
Tr. Pkt. Oz. 
Alyssum, Little Gem.. ...$0.10 $0.35 
Aster, Quee of M -rket, “dark 
and light blue, pink, scarlet, 
white nd mixed each 
Moon FPlower..........-...+ 
Salvia Splendens ........+++ 
Verbena. Mammoth Fancy 
Strain, blue pink, scarlet, 
striped, white and mixed, ea. .30 1.50 
Send for Wholesale Catalogue, and 
“Handy Order Sheet’’ now ready. 


HENRY F. MICHELL CO. 


Flower Seed Specialists 


1018 Market St. Philadelphia. Pa. 


60 
+15 .50 
+25 1.295 














PHILADELPHIA 


Sweet Pea 
Christmas 


oz. LB 
$ .25 $2.00 
-25 2.00 


Blue List of Wholesale Prices mailed 
only to those who plant for profit. 
Forcing 


GLADIOLI Varieties 


FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 
JAPAN LILIES SEEDS FOR FLORISTS 


Joseph Breck & Sons Corp. 


Seeds and ~ ye ag 








Pink and White 
Pure White 


George C. Watson 


——SEEDSMAN—--- 


THOS. J. GREY & CO. & CO. 
HIGH GRADE FORCING BULBS 


Agricultural Implements, 
SEEDS _- EE 
eT ee MAKERS of PURE CULTURE TISSUE 


Seeds, Bulbs and Ferlilizers || @n q <7Urlt Nase onc 
BURNETT BROS. [Jp =SPAWN= 
101 West Street a e 


w= Fresh Spawn Always on hand. 
Opposite Central R. Rd. Ferry, Liberty and WRITE FOR PRICES, 
West Streets 


OCHRAN eee & tet co. 
NEW YORK 
BULB 


QUALITY bune5 


SEND F¢ ; 


ARTHUR T BODDINGTON 


142 Weat 14th St... New York 


|HORICU 


1614 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia 


Other varieties of Sweet Peas at usual 
market prices 




















HELLER'S 
MICE 
PROO!I 
SEED 
CASES 


SEND FOR 
CIRCULARS 


Heller & Co, 


MONTCLAIR, W.J. 


SEED 











HILLS SAN JOSE SCALE 
“yr HAMMOND'S SLUG SHOT WORKS, “Sy 
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A New and Valuable Cyclamen 








, seed, but never one will grow.” 














CYCLAMEN LOw’'s.SALMON 


The accompanying illustration shows a new and 
beautiful cyclamen called Low’s Salmon. The flowers 
are of a new and distinct shade of color so far as cycla- 
men persicum varieties are concerned. They are of 
the gigantcum type and of clear salmon or salmon- 
rose color. It has been put on the market by Messrs. 
Hugh Low & Co., who say: “We have nv hesitation in 
describing this as the finest cyclamen sent out during 
late years.” The habit of the plant is vigorous though 
compact, as may be seen from the illustration and the 
blooms are produced quite clear of the leaves upon 
stiff straight stalks. Messrs. Low & Co. say that this 
is not merely a fancy sort, but a first-class market 
variety and we are of opinion that it will prove a valu- 
able plant. The color of the flowers is such that it is 
said to show to even better advantage under artificial 
light than in the day time. 
Low before the Royal Horticultural Society recently 


and everyone admired the coloring of the flowers. 


It was shown by Messrs. 





American Trees In Europe 


Enclosing a letter from the Town Clerk of Glasgow, 
Scotland, conveying a note of thanks from the Corpor- 
ation of Glasgow for a recent gift of a collection of 
American oaks and other trees and seeds for the Botan- 
ical Gardens there, our friend Mr. W. R. Smith writes 
us the following communication which will doubtless 
prove very interesting to the many tree lovers among 
our readers. 

The enclosed is from the Corporation of Glasgow. I 
was the invited guest of the corporation at their annual 
inspection of parks, in company with Bailie Bilsland, 
now Lord Provost, and the very able and intelligent 
Superintendent of Parks and Curator of Botanic Gar- 
den, Mr. James Whitton, last summer. I then noticed 
the great dearth of American trees not one soft maple 
(Acer dasycarpum) a tree of which we have planted 
twenty thousand in the streets of Washington, and no 
oaks. On this subject I wish to make a remark; the 
white oak I could not find anywhere in the Botanic 
Gardens -in Europe. 

When in Berlin some time ago the Curator there 
put this question to me, “Do you know in America an 
oak called Quercus albus?” Startled at this question, I 
asked “What of it?” “That is what I want to know, 
what about it? I have gotten for many years beautiful 
The white oak and 
the soft maple seed cannot be exported. Acorns of the 
white oak and the seed of the soft maple begin to grow 
as soon as they reach the ground. By gathering the 
acorns, the root is broke off and the acorn is useless 
for propagating. It is the same way with the chinqua- 
pin (Castanea pumila). We missed our Platanus occi- 
dentalis, one or two plants of P. orientalis, our sweet 
gums, our sour gums, our tulip trees, our American 
elms in variety and many other interesting American 
trees and shrubs, that we are certain, under the judicious 
management of Mr. Whitton, shall have a fair chance 
as to the adaptability to the climate. 

We sent seeds and plants of the Salisburia (Loudon), 
many years ago, suggesting this tree for the smoky cli- 
mate of London. Smoke is Mr. Whitton’s greatest bug- 
bear and this tree, thriving so well, as you know, on the 
hillside of Boston’s Public Grounds where the smoke 
is, of course, not as bad as the smoke in London and 
Glasgow, it is hoped will be as successful as that tree 
has been in Boston for over a hundred years. 

I shall have something to say about the terrible dis- 
ease that has attacked the larch. The question of hered- 
ity and the care necessary to select proper seed, will 
make an interesting theme for some future communica- 
tion. 


Yours very sincerely, 


WR Sr SR 
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- Gultivation and Care’ of Young Rose Stock 


I presume that by now every successful grower has his 
rose stock started for another year and some potted in 
their first pots and that some of the earliest are ready 
for a shift into larger pots. If in two-inch pots a shift 
to three-inch pots is sufficient, and when potted greater 
care and attention to watering is essential. Do not 
over-water them; rather go over the benches two or 
three times a day giving attention to the dry plants, 


than to give them all a general watering whether they 
need it or not. Do not forget to syringe thoroughly 
every bright day and even on some days when there is 
no brightness. Syringe young stock often and thor- 
oughly as the red spider does like to get in his work on 
young stock, and always bear the fact in mind that you 
are starting up young stock for another year’s flowers 
and that whatever you omit to do now you will suffer 
from at flowering time next season. It is not often that 
I use Biblical phrases, but this one suits the case in 
hand that “whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap.” So, also, if you start good stock, and look after 
it properly you shall be cutting good flowers next season. 

When repotting young stock from twos to threes is 
a good time to grade your stock for no matter how care- 
ful one is there are always some weak plants. Get these 
weak ones together in one part of the bench so you can 
give them a little more careful attention than is given 
the general lot. When potting is also a good time to 
add a little fertilizer to the soil; pure ground bone, 
pulverized sheep manure, blood and bone mixed, or sep- 
arate, and lots of other fertilizers are used for this pur- 
pose. For myself I prefer bldod and bone mixed. It 
comes in one hundred pound bags already mixed and a 
four-inch pot full to a bushel of soil is about right, In 
a few days after repotting you can almost see the stock 


growing. 


The temperature in the plant houses can be raised a 
little, too, after repotting, or when well-rooted through 
in twos. A temperature for nights of sixty-two and 
days seventy to eighty with plenty of ventilation is about 
right, but watch the ventilators for any change in the 
weather. Do not let the plants get chilled or a cool 
draught strike them at any time or you will see an 
immediate retarding of growth. Plants in bench which 
have been given a partial rest for the last three weeks 
can be started up slowly by keeping them a degree or 
two warmer at nights and applying a little more water to 
the roots than we have-been doing for the last month, but 
do not be in a rush with them; start them up slowly and 
you will cut more and better flowers than if two hasty 
with them. 

If you intend to run a house or two of American 
Beauties over summer (and I will say there is always a 
good demand for good American Beauties and good 
prices for them in June, July, and part of August) now 
is a good time to get ready for them by cutting the 
plants down to fourteen or sixteen inches from the soil. 
No need to replant them in fresh soil; if your soil is a 
little soured give it a slight scratch over the surface and 
apply a top dressing of unslacked lime and that, with 
the drying out and rest they have had, will enable them 
to start out nicely. Don’t start them too hastily; at 
first fifty-six to fifty-eight at night is enough for them 
and plenty of air during the day in cloudy or bright 
weather in a temperature of sixty-five to seventy will 
bring them along nicely. Syringe frequently in bright 
days and do not let the wood shrivel up or it will be all 
off. I will have more to say on this later on as the 


season advances. 
Li es Ht— 





Odontoglossums 


Odontoglossum crispum and kindred species, Pes- 
catoreii, Lindleyanum, triumphans, odoratum and the 
many natural hybrids supposed to be the results of 
intercrossing of the species already named can be so 
successfully grown in New England, in fact are grown 
so well that some collections though perhaps not quite 
so extensive, and perhaps do not include such rare 
varieties, compare favorably with European collections. 

They may be seen doing well under several methods of 
treatment ; no two growers have exactly the same ideas, 
but to insure success a dry atmosphere in winter and a 
close atmosphere in summer should be avoided. 

The low temperature in winter necessitating strong 
fire heat is as important a matter for consideration as 
the humid heat of summer., A fixed winter tempera- 
ture is not advisable. Grown in a sunny position from 
September until early in March the temperature may 
be allowed to run up with sun heat but the atmospheric 
moisture should be maintained at the same time and in 
cold weather the night temperature may fall to 45 
degrees F. and if this is maintained in zero weather by 
fire heat too much attention cannot be given to the 
maintainence of a moist atmosphere night and day. 
Under these conditions the pseudo-bulbs will not shrivel 
and lose their vitality. The moisture in the atmosphere 
will act as a safeguard against thrips, the worst insect 
pest the grower has to fight. “Eternal vigilance” is 
certainly the price of many odontoglossum spikes. 

The excessive heat and humidity for a while in sum- 
mer is trying to the plants. The heat alone could be 
remedied by the evaporation of water, but accompanied 


as it generally is by humidity it is difficult to produce 
evaporation in an atmosphere already saturated. 

At this time odontoglossums are liable to attacks of 
fungi which attack and cripple the young growth. This 
is not noticeable until some time afterwards when the 
apical portion of the first leaves which have been punc- 
tured refuses to expand naturally. The inner leaves 
become contorted giving the growth a crippled appear- 
ance. We at first attributed this to thrips, but noticing 
a rather rusty appearance on the leaves, we showed it 
to a well-known morphologist and microscopist who pro- 
nounced it fungi. 

It may be that the spores gain entrance through the 
punctures made by insects, but it is more likely that’ 
the moist surface of the young growth offers just the 
right conditions for the growth of the spores as well as 
a convenient resting place. The remedy would be to 
keep as free a circulation of air around the plants as 
possible. Last summer we took out the glass entirely 
from the end of the north house nailing up cheese cloth 
in its place. The results, we thought, repaid the trouble. 

The question of compost is one upon which there is 
a great diversity of opinion. Much may be said in favor 
of fern fibre, but a medium we have tried and can recom- 
mend is Belgian leaf-mould. Nearly all European 
growers use it either pure or in mixture with excellent 
results in each case. 


frm Balihucer 
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Pollination 
To explain the meaning of this word so that it may 
be intelligible to some, it may be necessary to remark 
that pollen is the fine powder which falls from flowers 
when they have arrived at a certain stage of maturity 
and are shaken by the wind, or it may be carried by 
insects from one flower to another. 

Pollen is contained in a little sack called the anther. 
To the naked eye it appears only as a mere powder, but 
under the microscope it is found to consist of grains 
of uniform size and shape, in the same plant, but dif- 
ferent in all the different species. Their color is usually 
yellow or brown, but in-the epilobium and polemonium 
it is blue, and in the mullien red. One curious fact is 
worth recording, as showing how wonderfully nature, 
or more properly speaking the Creator, has provided 
against possible dangers. Thus moisture is peculiarly 
noxious to pollen because it bursts the tiny grains before 
they can perform their office, which I will notice further 
on, and for this reason so many flowers drop or close 
their petals when moisture prevails. The drooping of 
the snowdrop is a familiar example, and the anagallis 
or pimpernel is called the poor man’s weather glass, 
because it closes its petals at the approach of rain. 

The greatest observer of Nature, Linnzus, remarked 
that flowers lose this state of delicate sensibility after 
pollen is gone. This pollen must be brought into imme- 
diate contact with the pistil which is the female organ 
of the plant, bearing the ovules, which when acted upon 
by the pollen become fruit and seed. As soon as the 
pollen unites with the ovules, fecundation, or the gen- 
erative excitement of the rudimental principles of the 
seeds of plants and of the embryo of animals commences. 
This is the starting point in the life of the individual. 
In plants, the pollen must be brought into contact and 
union with the ovules before seed can be produced, and 
this is called pollination. 

Self-pollination is when the pollen is conveyed to the 
pistils of the same flower, to pistils of other flowers on 
the same plant, or to pistils of other plants of the same 
variety which have been propagated by grafts, cuttings, 
&e. Cross pollination means the conveying of one flower 
to the pistils of flowers of plants of a different variety ; 
it also means the transfer of pollen to the pistil of an- 
other plant of the same variety. 

Pollination may be effected by natural agencies, as 
wind, insects, or birds, or by scientific, or artificial 
processes: It is by the latter that new and improved 
varieties are usually obtained with wonderful accuracies 
and success. 

Some plants are self fertile, that is to say, have per- 
fect male and female organs in the same flower, and 
these are capable of self-fecundation ; others, called pis- 
tillate plants, are those which have only the pistils or 
female organs, and these remain infertile unless oper- 
ated upon by the pollen of other plants. 

Strawberries have many varieties which have the pis- 
tils only, and these will not produce fruit satisfactorily, 








if at all, unless acted upon by the male pollen. In plant- 
ing a strawberry bed care should be taken that the va- 
rieties used should not all be pistillate. 

By experiments it has been established that sterility 
exists in a great variety of fruits, and one reason for 
their not producing is that they were not pollinated ; 
and another fact exemplified is that the fruit produced 
by self-pollinated flowers is not so perfect as when cross- 
pollinated by pollen from another fruit, even of the 
same variety. 

There is no more fascinating nor profitable part of 
horticulture than artificial cross pollination, and none 
so likely to contribute to the comfort and welfare of 
mankind, and even to the brute creation; he who suc- 
ceeds in producing an improved grain or fruit is a bene- 
factor, not only to his fellow man, but to all the animals 
that feed on the results of his labor and skill. 

Before horticulture was a scientific pursuit this use 
of pollen was not taken much notice of; seedlings were 
raised without any reference to its effect, and if one 
variety proved of superior excellence it was by mere 
chance, but now the enterprising, enthusiastic and well 
informed horticulturist goes to work to improve va- 
rieties of fruit and grain, or to make*changes in the 
habit of growth, form, and color of flowers by a system 
of artificial cross-pollination and selection with the most 
certain and beneficial results, not only to his own ad- 
vantage, but to that of the whole community... 


Yi koa 


More About Two Troublesome 


Insects 


In addition to the information about the two species 
of red spider given in a recent issue of HorticuLTURE 
I may now add the following: Hydrocyanic gas used 
at the rate of 1 oz. cyanide of potassium to each 1000 
cubic feet, failed to kill either variety of the spiders. 
It did kill the white fly, green fly, scales, some mealy- 
bugs, saw bugs, snails and some angleworms, but all 
kinds of spiders and ants are as lively today as they have 
ever been. Some of the houses were dosed with the gas 
two nights in succession, but not a single spider was 
killed. 

The damage done to plants by the gas was slight. 
Out of nearly six hundred plants of phalenopsis only 
about a dozen were damaged. Ccelogyne cristata suffered 
most and Oncidium concolor had nearly all its leaves 





disfigured. The damage in most cases was not notice- 
able until from three to ten days after the gas had been 
applied. 


(Wp: Cble 
Naugatuck, Conn. 
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Boston has been honored by the attendance 
of a large number of the most enterprising 
and intelligent florists from remote points 
during the past week. Many had never vis- 
ited Boston before and the historic riches 
and traditions of the city were intensely interesting to 
them. As Mayor Fitzgerald truly said, the effect of 
such a visit could not but make of everyone who partici- 
pated, a better American. Come again and again. 


Boston 
and her 
visitors 


It is many a year since the eastern 
half of these United States have been 
treated to such a winter as we have 
had up to date. In the vicinity of 
Boston lawns are almost as green as 
when frost overtook them. Tips of rose branches still 
bear foliage and in sheltered sunny spots are actually 
growing while the young buds down the stem are swell- 
ing and ready to break out. However, we know not what 
a day may bring forth and by the time these lines are 
in print the face of nature may have undergone a 
change. It will be fortunate for the spring-flowering 
material if this unseasonable weather stays not too long. 


Effects 
of the 
mild weather 


The next important horticultural event 
will be the meeting and exhibition of the 
American Rose Society which is now but 
seven weeks away. Like the carnation 


show this also comes to Boston this year. 
The wide diversity of types, in the outdoor and indoor, 
the commercial and amateur classes, which the extensive 
prize schedule provides for will make this exhibition 
something extraordinary, not to mention the. great 
annual spring show of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society with which it is to be associated. The pilgrim- 
age to Boston from all parts of the country on this occa- 
sion will be a large and representative one, for the Queen 
of Flowers has myriads of devoted subjects, and Boston’s 
welcome will be a hearty one. 


The 
coming 
Rose Show 


The agitation to secure government 
co-operation in the preservation of the 
remnant of the White Mountain for- 
ests gains strength every day and the 
prospects are fairly hopeful. Con- 
gress can be relied on to respond when evidences of a 
wide-spread popular demand for action on any special 
subject are forthcoming. The greatest drawback to 
accomplishing this is the apathy of the rural population. 


The 
farmer 
and the forest 


To the average farmer the woods are an obstruction in 
the way of tillage and the first step in “improving” his 
land is to get rid of the forest. The advance in the 
value of wood as it grows scarcer will eventually bring 
the rural population to a realization of the need for its 
preservation after the mischief has been done and the 
loss irreparable. In the meantime it is as hard to get 
the farmer interested in forest preservation as to get 
Sydney Smith’s proverbial joke into the understanding 
of a Scotchman. 


The American Carnation Society has 
done a great deal and noble work in 
the development and improvement of 
the carnation during the years of its 
existence. The indications are that, 
like all organizations that aim to advance and not stand 
still on the glories of the past, efforts will be put forth 
to extend the activities of the Society on lines hitherto 
unmolested. To the really earnest seeker there are 
abundant openings and there will always be found 
plenty to engage the attention of those willing to work. 
A problem of vital interest to the carnation grower is 
how to raise the standard of price for cut blooms to 
where an adequate return for the production of high- 
class stock may be had all through the year. No better 
means to this end can be devised than frequent public 
demonstrations of the art such ag the great Boston exhi- 
bition which has just closed. Educate the people away 
from the notion that the carnation is a “common” flower 
and educate them still further, by these displays of the 
higher grades, so that they will insist on having such 
when they buy and be satisfied to pay the difference in 
price. 


Advancing 
the carnation’s 
interests 


Our New York contemporary, 
commenting on the address of 
President Fisher before the Amer- 
ican Carnation Society, expresses 
its views as follows: 


Where 
the small exhibitor 
stands 


“Mr. Fisher believes that ‘the most serious menace to the 
usefulness and progress of our society lies in the staging 
at our exhibitions of varieties that have little or no com- 
mercial value.’ This, we presume, has a more direct bear- 
ing on novelties, and may be regarded, and well taken as 
a hint to those who think their ‘own crow blackest,’ 
and have faith enough in their belief to place their produc- 
tions on view alongside those, measured by which they fall 
a long way short, and help generally to detract from the 
excellence of the exhibition as a whole. The rebuke is 
merited; and it should be heeded.” 


We cannot endorse these sentiments nor do we believe 
that Peter Fisher intended to be understood as rebuking 
a brother florist for having the audacity to place his pro- 
ductions on view alongside those of his more experienced 
and successful fellows. “Despise not the day of small 
things” is a bit of old-fashioned advice not out of place 
when considering the novelty classes in a professional 
exhibition. Here lies the best field of such a society as 
the American Carnation Society in its capacity as an 
educational instrumentality. Here the best of lessons 
may be learned through the opportunities for compari- 
son—the lesson of humility and the lesson of courage t: 
try again. The man with “his own crow blackest” is 
the stock from which will evolve the successful man 0° 
the future. His inferior exhibit will not detract from. 
but rather enhance, the perfect points of his competi- 
tor’s product. Failures are as useful educators as are 
successes and the society will make a great mistake iz 
adopting any such proscriptive policy as the above quc- 
tation seems to advocate. 
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ES TS aT 
OBITUARY. 


John Reck, well Known for many 
years as a leading florist of Bridge- 
port, Conn., died on January 24 at the 
German hospital in New York City, 
where he had undergone an operation 
or the removal of a leg. Mr. Reck 
received a kick from a horse last 
summer and, gangrene setting in, am- 
outation was necessary. His constitu- 
ion had been so weakened by the 
long illness that he was unable to sur- 
vive the shock. 

John Reck was a native of Nurem- 
berg, Bavaria. He studied floriculture 
in the best private and commercial 
establishments, and was a thorough 


JOHN RECK. 


master of his art. On first coming to 
Bridgeport he took position as a pri- 
vate gardener, but later bought the 
floral business of Mr. Varvene, which 
he conducted until the time of his 
death, his son being latterly associated 
with him in business. Besides his son 
Carl, he leaves a widow and one 
daughter. Two other daughters died 
close together a few years ago. 

The funeral took place on January 
27, services being held at St. Augus- 
tine’s Church, Bridgeport. Floral 
tributes were sent by every florist in 
the city, many of whom were present 
at the funeral. 


Harvey Lyon, of the nursery firm of 
Comstock & Lyon, died in Silvermine 
on January 20, in his seventy-fourth 
year. Death resulted from a stroke of 
paralysis. Two daughters survive him. 


A CORRECTION. 


In the report of the Carnation Show 
last week the award to vase of 50 
blooms, crimson—2d Bowker & Co., 
Cambridge, should be Backer & Co., 
Billerica. Also the award for vase of 
50 blooms yellow varieties—ist Patten 
& Co., Billerica, should be Backer & 
Co., Billerica, with Eldorado. 











CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


W. M. Gabrielle, a gardener, 42 years 
of age, was struck by an electric car 
this week, sustaining a fracture of his 
skull and two broken ribs. It is 
thought he may recover. 


J. F. Smalley, editor and publisher 
of the Northwestern Californian, 
which has been running here for about 
three months as a horticultural weekly 
devoted to the interests of the coast 
counties, was arrested this week on a 
charge of obtaining $500 from Edwin 
H. Ives by false pretence. He is the 
son of P. J. Smalley of the St. Paul 
Dispatch. 


The trial of D. W. Helm, a promi- 
nent horticulturist of California, for 
murder has resulted in his acquittal. 
He had shot a Japanese whom he 
caught stealing in his Pomona orange 
orchard and pleaded self defense. As 
a result of this trial orchardists are 
getting together for the purpose of 
having the law amended by the next 
Legislature so that fruit stealing wil) 
be made a felony. 


The seasonable rainfall in Southern 
California is greater than last season 
at this date, but elsewhere through- 


out the state it is still considerably 
less. Growers find the weather condi- 
tions ideal from their view-point. 
Warm weather has continued all the 
week throughout the state and plow- 
ing and seeding has been resumed 
since the preceding all-week rain and 
the grain acreage is being materially 
increased the soil being so thoroughly 
saturated.as to practically insure good 
crops. 





BUTTERFIELD. 


President-elect Mass. Agricultural 
College. 
See Issue of Jan. 27, Page 99. 


KENYON L. 








PERSONAL. 


Emanuel Tillman Mische has, opened 
an office at Madison, Wis., for the prac- 
tice of landscape architecture and has 
assumed executive connection with the 
new park system. During the past 
nine years Mr. Mische has been a prin- 
cipal assistant with Olmsted Brothers, 
Brookline, Mass. 


Mr. Alfred Dimmock, the European 
representative of the Yokohama Nur- 
sery Co., under the direction of Messrs. 
Suzuki & lida, 31 Barclay street, New 
York, has opened offices at Craven 
House, Kingsway, London, and will be 
pleased to receive his American friends 
and give them any information along 
horticultural lines that they may re- 
quire during their visits in that city. 








THE LATE J. A. BUDLONG. 
See Issue of Jan. 27, Page 99. 





THE “HOLLY-CASTLE” TRIP. 


One of the most enjoyable as well as 
instructive incidents of the Boston 
Carnation Convention was the trip to 
Mr. Matthews’ greenhouses at Dor- 
chester on invitation of the Holly- 
Castle Company to see the electric cir- 
culator in operation. The party filled 
a special car which had been provided, 
and after a pleasant five-mile ride, the 
big greenhouse was reached and the 
business of demonstrating the work- 
ings of the circulator was promptly 
taken up. The manner in which the 
sluggish water’ responded to the little 
device the moment the power was 
turned on was a revelation to the vis- 
itors, all of whom followed the opera- 
tion closely and watched its effects 
with intense interest. But one view 
was expressed by all—that the machine 
did all that was claimed for it. Re- 
freshments were served and congratu- 
latory speeches made. 





“Who are you anyway?” said the 
peach, turning up its nose at the apple. 

“I want you to understand,” re- 
torted the apple, “that I came from a 
branch of the first family.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


NEWS OF THE CLUBS AND 


TARRYTOWN HORTICULTURISTS 
DINE. 


The annual dinner of the Tarrytown 
Horticultural Society took place at 
the Florence Hotel on Wednesday 
evening, January 24. 

No dinners anywhere are served 
better than those at the Florence 
Hotel. The village is exceedingly for- 
tunate in having a place of this kind, 
managed as well as Mr. John Hennes- 
sey manages the Florence. It was 
a well selected menu and elegantly 
served. Mr. Hennessey tried to keep 
it in character by obtaining butter 
from the buttercups that grow in the 
meadows by the brooks, milk from the 
milk-weeds of the fields and oysters 
from the oyster plant. He made a 
diligent search for the “ham tree” 
about which much has recently been 
said in New York City but it was un- 
availing. Its whereabouts could not be 
located although search was made in 
the sandwich forest and among the 
bread fruit and plum tart bushes. The 
dinner was as horticultural in char- 
acter as a horticultural dinner could 
well be. 

There were present about sixty 
members and guests. The tables were 
decorated with handsome roses and 
carnations, among the latter being 
some beautiful examples of the new 
variety, Winsor; for which Mr. F. R. 
Pierson recently paid a large price. 
Mr. Scott donated a beautiful Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine, of his own raising 
—the most exquisite plant of this kind 
we ever saw. 

After the feasting was over, Mr. Ed- 
ward W. Neubrand, secretary of the 
society, called the diners to order and 
introduced Mr. Frank V. Millard as 
toastmaster, a position which he filled 
with great satisfaction to the society 
and his friends.—Tarrytown, N. Y., 
Record. 


(N. Y.) HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 
The first of the society’s annual din- 


ners was held in the parlors of the 
Oriental Hotel, Glen Cove, on Satur- 


NASSAU CO. 


day, Jan. 27. The dinner was set for 
4p. m. Guests and members to the 
number of forty seated themselves. to 
tables laden with sumptuous viands. 
After appetites had been appeased, 
songs were sung, speeches made and 
jokes cracked, and all present seemed 
bent on making the evening a most 
enjoyable one. This they certainly 
accomplished. There was dominant 
throughout the evening that spirit of 
good fellowship and kindly. feeling. 
The spacious banquet room and tables 
were gayly and artistically decorated 
with the choicest of flowers. President 
Harrison presided. The guests: in- 
cluded John McNichol, Lawrence, L. 
L; J. White, New Rochelle; W. ‘8. 
Fischer, J. Austin Shaw, J. W. Pepper, 
A. J. Guttman and J. Low, New York; 
George Burnett, Jersey City; and F. L. 
Atkins, Rutherford, N. J. The follow- 
ing gentlemen sent letters of. regret: 
Alex. Wallace, New York; W. J. Stew- 
art, Boston; John Scott, Brooklyn; 
and G. Anderson, S. Lancaster, Mass. 
At 9.30 p. m., the company dispersed 
to the strains of “Auld Lang Syne.” 
J. F. JOHNSTON. 
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NEWPORT HORTICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY. 


Tuesday evening last, the seven- 
teenth anniversary of the Newport 
Horticultural Society was celebrated 
at the Clifton House, Bellevue avenue. 
About seventy sat down and partook 
ot an excellent dinner well served by 
Proprietor Adams. During the prog- 
ress of the dinner a very enjoyable 
musical program was rendered by Mr. 
Archie Stark, A. S. Swan, R. Rosson 
and Master John H. Allan, the latter, 
John T. Allan’s young son. 

When the waiters had cleared away 
the evidences of satisfied appetites 
from the tables, President MacLellan 
sanctioned the lighting of cigars and 
introduced Col. A. K. McMahon as 
toastmaster of the evening. -In this 
capacity the colonel has few equals, 
and suffice it to say that he did the 
occasion justice. The list. of toasts 
follows: ‘ 

“The Horticultural Society,’ re- 
sponded to by A. MacLellan; 

“The State’—Hon. R. S. Franklin; 

“The City’”—Colonel Bliss; 

“Our Parks and Drives’—Bruce 
Butterton; 

“Florists”—Joseph Gibson; 

“Fruit Growers’—James McLeish; 

“Our Gardeners’”—David McIntosh; 

“Amateurs’—B, F. Tanner; 

“Vegetables Grown Under Glass’— 
Arthur Griffin; “The Ladies’—Joseph 
S. Milne; 

“The Press”—Fred. L. Hammett. 

The dinner, enjoyable as it undoubt- 
edly was, was nothing compared to the 
exercises following. Every one left 
home with a determination to enjoy 
the evening, and after they got there 
they found out they could do nothing 
else even had they desired. The 
speeches were instructive, some of 
them, off-hand all of them. They cov- 
ered everything bearing on horticul- 
ture and other kinds of culture “from 
*way back.” Some revealed the true 
cause of non-success, while others 
showed the road to fortune, and still 
others disputed good-naturedly be- 
tween the two extremes. 

“Auld Lang Syne” and “America” 
were sung at the close, and both songs 
were well sung—considering. Besides 
the members of the society there were 
present John S. Hay, representing H. 
A, Dreer; H. A. Folger, representing 
Bonnie Brae Nurseries; J. A. Thomp- 
son, representing The Thompson Fer- 
tilizer Co.; John H. Cox, representing 
R. Smith, Worcester, England. 

Letters of regret at their inability to 
be present were read from Alex. Wal- 
lace, New York; President Butterfield, 
Agricultural College, Kingston; and 
W. J. Stewart, Boston. 


AMERICAN ROSE SOCIETY. 


The complete schedule of prizes of- 
fered for the Boston exhibition has 
been issued and mailed to members of 
the society. Copies may be had on 
application to the secretary. Rose 
growers will do well to consult it, as 
the list comprises nearly two hundred 
classes in cut blooms, pot. plants, and 
decorative arrangement, many of 
these being special premiums of great 
value. WM. J. STEWART, Sec’y. 

11 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


SOCIETIES. 


CARNATION NIGHT AT THE FLC2. 
ISTS’ CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


At the next meeting of the Flori::s’ 
Club of Philadelphia to be held on 
Tuesday evening, February 6, 1906, }r. 
A. M. Herr, Secretary of the Americ.n 
Carnation Society will review the Car- 
nation Meeting recently held in Bos- 
ton, and the committee in charge ear- 
nestly request those having some of 
the bread winners among Divine Flow- 
ers to forward same, or better still 
bring them to the meeting, so that the 
essayist may use them to illustrate his 
remarks; besides it will give those who 
were unable to attend the annual 
meeting an opportunity to examine 
them. Kindly forward same express 
prepaid in care of David Rust, Horti- 
cultural Hall, Broad street above 
Spruce street, Philadelphia, Pa., when 
they will be properly taken care of and 
staged. Kindly forward them in time. 
so that they may reach destination not 
later than Tuesday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 6. 

EDWIN LONSDALE, Secretary. 


CLUB OF WASHING- 

TON. 

The Florists’ Club of Washington, D. 
C., will meet in the Scottish Rite Hall, 
1007 G St., N. W., on Feb. 6th at 8 P. 
M. An. exhibition of carnations and 
other flowers will be staged by local 
and out-of-town growers. An address 
by Prof. A. F. Woods, Pathologist and 
Physiologist of the Department of 
Agriculture, on the diseases of the car- 
nation will also be a drawing card. 
As this gentleman is one of the best 
posted men on the subject in America, 
we expect to have a full house. Any 
grower désiring to make an exhibit 
at.this meeting can send flowers to the 
Secretary at the above address, express 
charges prepaid, shipment so timed as 
to arrive in Washington on the morn- 
ing of the 6th of February. 


FLORISTS’ 


THE POSTAL PROGRESS LEAGUE. 


This energetic organization has had 
printed and is distributing copies of 
an argument in behalf of the substitu- 
tion of the old and simple United 
States Parcels Post of 1874, with its 
uniform rate, 8c. per lb. on all mer- 
chandise, for our complex, double- 
headed parcels service of today, with 
rates on some classes of merchandise 
8c., on others, 16c. per lb. This propo- 
sition is strongly endorsed by the 
Post Office Department. If it com- 
mands your support, please have your 
local club or society adopt the follow- 
ing or a similar resolution and 
forward same to the chairman of the 
Committees on Post Offices and Post 
Roads of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives: 

Hon. Boies Penrose, Chairman Sen- 
ate Committee; Hon. Jesse Overstreet, 
Chairman House Committee; also [0 
other Senators and Representatives 1s 
may seem to you best, and to Postmas- 
ter-General George B. Cortelyou:— 

“Resolved, That House Resolution 
4549, of the Fifty-ninth Congress, pr- 
viding for the consolidation of third 
and fourth class mail matter at the 
third class rate, one cent for two 
ounces, as recommended by the Post 
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Office Department, should be immedi- 
ately enacted into law.” 

An overwhelming expression of pub- 
lic opinion is needed if this bill is to 
pass this winter. Copies of the argu- 
ment may be had on application to 
James L. Cowles, Secretary, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 


STATE FLORISTS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF INDIANA. 


rhe State Florists’ Association of 
Indiana, held its annual meeting at 
Incianapolis, Ind., Jan. 9, 1906. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved, That we recommend that 
a uational color chart be adopted by 
the 8S. A. F. & O. H. 

Resolved, That a copy of these 
resolutions be forwarded to Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Stewart, Boston, Mass., secre- 
tary of the S. A. F. & O. H. 

F. SYDNEY SMITH, Sec. 





CLUB AND SOCIETY NOTES. 

At the meeting of the New York 
Florists’ Club, on Feb. 12, C. W. Ward 
will deliver an illustrated lecture on 
carnations. 

J. Woodward Manning of Reading, 
Mass., spoke before the Worcester 
County Horticultural Society, on Jan. 
25, on “Ornamental Trees and Shrubs.” 
Mr. Manning classified them according 
to their uses, and as he read the lists 
made brief mention of the prominent 
features of the most desirable. 


The annual meeting of the Ottawa 
Horticultural Society (Can.) was held 
on January 10. Reports showed a 
membership of 248. A series of af- 
ternoon meetings for practical demon- 
strations was proposed. Samuel 
Short and J. F. Watson were elected 
president and secretary, respectively, 
for the ensuing year. 





GARDEN DECORATION. 

The lecture of Loring Underwood 
before the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society on January 20 was illustrated 
with beautiful views of gardens, fount- 


ains and other out-door ornaments.. 


In the course of his lecture he said: 

“There is being awakened a reali- 
zation of the fact that we ought to 
make more use of the gardens, apart 
from the pleasure of gathering and 
caring for flowers, and that is by 
making them out-of-door living rooms. 
No matter whether your garden is 
large or small, there is generally a 
cosey spot where a summer house 
would fit in nicely.” 

Another feature is a fountain, and 
to supply it with water need not be 
very expensive. A few fish in the pool 
keep it free from mosquitoes. 

The speaker said that a garden seat 
is a welcome accessory, and showed 
some very handsome ones, though not 
necessarily costly. He spoke of them 
as making very desirable memorials 
for town squares and small parks, and 
- ywed one such, topped with a sun 

ial. 

“Walls and terraces are to a gar- 
den,” he said, “what the wall of a 
house is to its interior.” 

In closing the speaker said: “I want 
to call your attention to the great pos- 
sibilities in this field of garden acces- 





sories, as applied to the city back 
yards. These yards, as they exist for 
the most part in the homes of our 
well-to-do people, are a disgrace to 
the community. Neat some of them 
may be, but what ugliness is to be 
seen when one looks out of a dining 
room window and sees an assortment 
of clothes and clothes lines, ash bar- 
rels, garbage boxes and the like, all up 
and down the line. Let us hope that 
the ever increasing regard for our gar- 
dens as places that should give com- 
fort and beauty combined will lead to 
a fuller appreciation of the proper use 
of garden accessories.” 





QUEBEC. 


Kipling described Canada as “our 
lady of the snows,” and in the winter 
his simile will apply, but in the sum- 
mer he might also have characterized 
her as “our lady of the fruits and 
flowers,” and thus would have given 
her a fair description. It is true our 
winters are long and sometimes se- 
vere, but the salubrious climate of 
spring, summer and autumn more 
than compensate for the length and 
severity of the winter. 

The rapidity of growth of all vege- 
tation is remarkable, especially in 
some seasons, and although it keeps 
the farmer and gardener busy to keep 
up with it and plant their crops 
promptly so that they will be ready 
to meet the weather favorable to their 
rapid development, it has a good effect 
in making the successful ones watch- 
ful and alert, because they must lit- 
erally “make hay while the sun 
shines.” 

Agriculture and horticulture are by 
no means neglected in this Province. 


The bureau of agriculture is very effi- 
cient and does a great deal to encour- 
age this most important industry. Nu- 
merous bulletins and pamphlets on 
various economic subjects are pub- 
lished and distributed free, agricul- 
tural and horticultural associations 
and farmers’ clubs are liberally sub- 
sidized, popular lectures are employed, 
and a series of premiums for the best 
cultivated farms are awarded. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the 
only agricultural and _ horticultural 
products of Canada are those of her 
northwest or upper Provinces. It is 
true that some fruits and flowers will 
not thrive with us as they do there, as, 
for instance, grapes and peaches, but 
those which do so cannot be beaten 
in quality; small fruits, such as 
strawberries, raspberries, blackberries 
and currants, are very superior. As 
to flowers, such as will grow have a 
peculiar richness of color and wealth 
of foliage which it would be hard to 
surpass. 

The scenery around Quebec is very 
beautiful; it is doubtful whether the 
landscape seen from the citadel, tak- 
ing into consideration the majestic 
St. Lawrence, the distant mountains 
in the extreme background, the gently 
sloping hills and occasional precipi- 
tous rocks, dotted with snug 
farmsteads, the long stretches 
green meadows and the miles upon 


miles of country that can be seen at 
a glance, can be much excelled in any 
part of the world. 

The city is built upon a hill which 
rises precipitously from the St. Law- 
rence on its northern bank and the 
natural formation of rocks rendering 
it impregnable from the river front 
have earned for it the title of the 
Gibraltar of North America. On the 
north side of the city is an almost 
level plain which stretches for many 
miles. 

The elevation of, what is called, the 
“Upper-town” is such that vistas of 
landscape can be seen from one end 
or other of every street, whether run- 
ning east or west, north or south. A 
good deal of attention is paid to gar- 
dening. There are several well laid 
out parks and pleasure grounds, and 
one on the historical Plains of Abra- 
ham is projected. The grounds around 
the parliament house and city hall are 
tastefully planted with shrubs and 
flowers, and the lawns, well kept. 

In the suburbs are very pretty resi- 
dences of the leading citizens and 
government employees, each with its 
pretty garden or lawn. The most 
fashionable thoroughfare—the Grand 
Allee—is planted on each side with 
rows of American elms to commemo- 
rate the convention of the United 
States and Canadian forestry asso- 
ciations, held in Quebec in 1892 by the 
direction of Sir Henri Joly de Lot- 
binere, the honorable gentleman who 
has done more than any one else to 
foster and encourage Canadian forestry 
and arboriculture. These trees bespeak 
by their robust growth, how well the 
work of planting was done, and will 
form, as the generations pass, a noble 
avenue worthy the entrance to the 
ancient city. 

Further out on the St. Louis road 
are some fine residences and grounds, 
belonging to the affluent Spencer 
Wood. The official residence of the 
Lieutenant-Governor is a specimen of 
the landscape gardening and architec- 
ture of the eighteenth century, is in 
charge of a most efficient gardener and 
is always a picture of neatness and or- 
der, while the conservatories and fruit 
houses are replete with well-grown 
specimens. 

Spencer Grange where resides Sir 
James Lemoine, Quebec’s poet, his- 
torian and man of letters, is another 
place which may be described in the 
same way. Embowered in its groves 
of native trees and surrounded by 
pastures is the cozy dwelling in 
which a gentleman of such a sympa- 
thetic nature and who has contributed 
so much to the amusement and in- 
struction of his fellows might well 
wish to pass his declining years. 

In near proximity are the two 
cemeteries—Mount Hermon, Protes- 
tant, and St. Patrick’s, Catholic—both 
admirably located and well kept. 

Space will prevent me from de- 
scribing at length more of the beauti- 
ful estates in this most picturesque 
locality, but if your readers who enjoy 
the beauties of nature, the relics of 
antiquity, a glimpse of the old world 
without crossing the Atlantic, or love 
to visit places of historic interest, will 
make a visit to old Quebec, they will 
be amply repaid for the little exertion 
necessary, and will doubtless return 


with favorable impressions as to this 


GEORGE MOORE. 


Canada of ours. 
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CARNATIONS IN THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 


(Read before the —— Carnation So- 
ciety. 

By J. A. Valentine, Denver, Colo. 

Most of you who attend these con- 
ventions are conversant with the 
methods and conditions prevailing 
among carnation growers in general, 
but Chicago has probably been your 
western horizon, beyond which there 
has been little to induce investigation. 
The success or failure of any industry 
must be the result of the conditions 
met with, together with the efforts 
made to counteract:or profit by them, 
as the case may be; and climate, to- 
gether with soil and water, are the 
chief natural conditions to be consid- 
ered by the florist. Other factors that 
make for success or failure are the 
transportation facilities (the distance 
that can be covered before flowers suf- 
fer severely in transit); the population 
within these transit limits; the ability 
and the disposition of this population 
to buy flowers, and the competition 
from within and without. 

It is true that an overwhelmingly 
large proportion of the carnation busi- 
ness of the country is carried on in 
those states within a thousand miles 
of the Atlantic coast, yet beyond Chi- 
cago lies a territory of equal. extent, 
which must be crossed and left behind 
before one reaches the eastern limits 
of the Rocky Mountain region. It is 
quite the common thing to admit that 
a grower will be handicapped by dif- 
ferences in soil and climate if he moves 
from England to Massachusetts, or 
from the Atlantic to Ohio or Indiana; 
yet the difference in conditions be- 
tween any of these points is not so 
great as between either of these lo- 
calities and the Rocky Mountain 
region. Except in a few limited areas 
the whole of this country east of Kan- 
sas and Nebraska is less than a thou- 
sand feet above sea level, and in the 
small elevated sections the differences 
in soil, humidity or precipitation are 
not extreme; but when we come to the 
Rocky Mountains we find a territory 
over 1500 miles long from north to 
south, and averaging 500 miles in 
width, with very few points less than 
4000 feet above the sea. The air is dry, 
the rainfall meagre, and the sunlight 


brilliant. In short, the whole region 
is arid, and ordinary farm crops can- 
not be produced without artificial irri- 
gation. It is almost impossible to con- 
vey by words an adequate idea of the 
drying effect of the air of this region. 
One must actually have seen and ex- 
perienced the thing to be able to ap- 
preciate it. When I say that the an- 
nual rainfall of this region averages 
about ten or twelve inches, and that 
the rainfall here in Massachusetts or 
in Indiana is four times*that, you will 
not get an adequate conception of the 
difference. After a rain here your 


humid air prevents rapid evaporation, 
while with us nature at once proceeds 
to rob the soil of that which she has 
just bestowed, so that an inch of 
rain is not so effective as here. Dews 
and fogs are rare, almost unknown, 
except on mountain peaks, which are 
storm centres, as they are everywhere. 
To me one of the most striking evi- 
dences of the drying effect of the air 
is the fact that a man exercising in the 
hot sun of summer will seldom feel 
his underclothing cling to his body, the 
evaporation being rapid enough to 
nearly offset his perspiration. The 
temperature records of the weather 
bureau would make it appear that 
Denver and Indianapolis have about 
the same mean temperature both for 
July and for January, and that the 
highest and the lowest recorded tem- 
perature is nearly alike for both 
places; but owing to the dry air Den- 
ver has a great advantage in what is 
known as the “sensible temperature” 
both in hot weather and in winter. 
What I have said regarding the climate 
applies equally well to the whole of 
the arid region of which the Rocky 
Mountain country is but a part. 

The natural growth of vegetation 
throughout this whole region. is very 
scanty except upon the high moun- 
tains, and even there one will not find 
anything approaching the _ riotous 
growth to be encountered on such 
mountains as the coast ranges of 
Oregon and Washington. There are 
pines, to be sure, and spruce, especially 
on the northern slopes, but the general 
appearance justifies the name given to 
the range. The plains or high 
plateaus are covered with a very 
scanty growth of grass in little bunch- 
es, widely separated, and for ten 
months in the year these are brown 
and have a dead appearance. Owing to 
the fact that there is little moisture, 
the dead grasses do not rot and add 
to the soil from which they grew, but 
they wither and disiccate and seem to 
vanish into nothingness. 

I have gone into this matter at some 
length because I believe that soils are 
closely related to climate; in fact, 
largely the result of climate, and I 
have prepared you to understand that 
in many ways our soils must differ 
from the soils of the east and of the 
lake region. Frosts and wind are 
steadily carrying on the work that they 
have been doing for ages, but the work 
of all these is mainly mechanical, and 
the result must be largely mineral. 
The vegetable elements, the fibre and 
the humus are sadly lacking. In a 
great many localities mineral salts are 
present in such quantity as to render 
the soil unfit for greenhouse use, and 
in some cases it is barren even in the 
field. We are apt to say that such soils 
contain “alkali,” without any thought 
or knowledge as to the exact nature 
of the harmful element. My observa- 
tion has been that the rose is more 
resentful of the presence of these salts 
than the carnation. I am not person- 
ally sure of its truth, but it is com- 
monly reported that for lack of suit- 
able soil and water, roses cannot be 
successfully grown under glass in the 
vicinity of Salt Lake City. 

As the character of the soil is large- 
ly determined by the climate, so, too, 
is the character of the water largely 
determined by the soil of the region 
through which it runs. In nearly all 
the arid region except in the strictly 


mountainous portions, the water is al- 
kaline. In some sections it is so bac 
that neither man nor beast can use it 
to drink, and vegetation suffers from 
contact with it; while in other case: 
only the test of the chemist shows th: 
presence of any deleterious substance 

Where the soil is decomposed shale 
it is generally heavy and known as 
“adobe,” a clay heavy enough fron: 
which to make sun-dried bricks. This 
soil, when dried by the sun after a 
rain, will open great cracks an inch 
or more in width and a great many 
feet in length. It is needless to say 
that it would not produce good results 
in a carnation bench, but it does yield 
good crops for the farmer who under- 
stands how to cultivate and irrigate it. 
This heavy adobe is at one extreme, 
and we find all grades of soil differing 
in texture up to sand and gravel. 

In some parts of the mountains we 
have enormous deposits of red sand- 
stone, and the soil adjacent will be a 
bright red sandy loam, which yields 
excellent crops in the field, but lacks 
the necessary substance for use in the 
bench. 

Within a small area, soils of very 
different character can often be found, 
and not infrequently the topography 
will indicate different rock formations 
as the source from which they came, 
but almost without exception there 
will be the same lack of vegetable 
matter. This lack is one which can 
measurably be supplied so far as the 
chemistry of the soil is concerned, but 
the texture of the soil cannot be as 
satisfactorily corrected. During the 
winter the carnations require a thor- 
ough watering once or twice a week, 
and I think all growers in our section 
will agree with me in saying that we 
have been unable to find a soil that 
will endure this heavy watering 
throughout a season in the bench with- 
out becoming packed and soggy, unless 
it is a soil so sandy that it will not 
produce a good crop. 

It is to be hoped that we may learn 
something to our advantage from the 
scientific soil investigations now being 
conducted by the Department of Ag- 
riculture and the various experimental! 
stations. Certainly all of us have 
much to learn, and our progress is so 
slow as to be disheartening. 

When we come to consider the mat- 
ter of propagation, I am inclined to 
think that the florist in the arid region 
has several advantages over his east- 
ern brother, but the advantages are 
not all on one side. When the cuttings 
are taken, the parent plants have been 
growing in bright sunlight and the 
foliage is crisp and erect. The plants 
have not had to struggle through 
weeks of cloudy weather with the snow 
on the roof perhaps, for days at a time. 
I think I have never seen our houses 
darkened by snow more than two days 
in succession, and probably not more 
than half a dozen times in ten years. 
But when the cuttings are taken from 
the plant, the dry air immediately be- 
gins to attack them, and they must be 
put into sand promptly or they are 
ruined. After they are in the sand 
they must be watered, generally onc: 
a day, and often twice. A low hous: 
is the most satisfactory for propaga'‘- 
ing, because artificial humidity can b: 
created. Cloth curtains under the 
glass and in front of the bench help to 
prevent wilting. I do not think propa- 
gating could be successfully carried or 
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Two F. R. Pierson Company Introductions 








WINSOR. 


Winner of Lawson Silver Medal. 


in high, airy houses, such as one sees 
in use in the vicinity of Chicago and 
elsewhere. Clean, sweet air must be 
provided, yet the least draught means 
death to the cuttings before they have 
roots to replace evaporation. Often in 
winter the temperature of the air in 
the house will run too high, and 
ventilation must be given. In mild 
winters like the present one, the bright 
sun on the glass raises the temperature 
too high, and when air is given, the 
dry wind outside rushes in and does 
its fatal work. 

Early in October last, we had a light 
fall of snow, which quickly disap- 
peared, and not until January 7th did 
any more moisture fall. The benches 
have been shielded from draughts by 
curtains, and every precaution taken, 
yet the story is the same on every 
place, “Our carnations are not rooting 
well.” Had the winter been a severe 
one, with cold weather and frequent 
light falls of snow, the results would 
have been very different. 

Considerable trouble is at times ex- 
perienced with stem rot and cutting 
bed fungus, but I think not to the 
same extent as in localities further 
east. 

Some of you will probably think me 
mentally unbalanced when I say that 
while sunshine and dry air are fatal 
to fungi, they do not tend to promote 
luxuriant growth in anything unless 
it may be a cactus or some other plant 
whose natural habitat is the arid 
region. Yet stop and consider as to 





what countries produce what we are 
accustomed to speak of as a luxuriant 
growth of vegetation, and your mind 
will revert to a climate with frequent 
rainfalls and a humid atmosphere. I 
hope I may be pardoned for again re- 
ferring to roses in a meeting of carna- 
tionisis, but they seem to forcibly il- 
lustrate some of the points I wish to 
emphasize. I have never seen more 
than three or four really bad cases of 
black spot on Beauties in Colorado, 
and they were probably due to care- 
lessness, for it is a trouble that we 
have not learned to dread as —— 
here. So much must be placed to the 
credit of these drying influences, but 
they tend to ripen each shoot too 
quickly and induce too quick setting 
of the bud, with wood close jointed 
and wiry. I think I am safe in saying 
that every progressive florist in the 
arid region grows his tea roses grafted 
on manetti, because this tends to make 
a more rapid growth, a longer and a 
heavier stem. 

During the period when the young 
carnations are in pots they make but 
a slow growth, and this compels us to 
start early in propagating, as the 
young stock must have a longer time 
in which to make plants of suitable 
size for field planting. Our late frosts 
compel us to wait until about May 10 
before planting in the field. Some 
plant out by May 1, taking chances on 
a heavy frost in order to gain time, 
and I must admit that some of the 
young plants endure a pretty severe 





HELEN M. GOULD. 


Striped Sport from Enchantress. 








frost without permanent injury. The 
tips of the leaves suffer, but no per- 
manent damage is done; in fact, if the 
frost is only a very light one, it seems 
a positive benefit, checking the soft 
growth and inducing the plants to 
break more freely. Before planting is 
begun the field must have a thorough 
soaking, either from surface ditches or 
with the hose, and after planting we 
generally water with a lawn sprinkler 
évery night while the plants are in the 
field. With plenty of water and a rea- 
sonably good soil the plants make a 
healthy growth in the field, though 
they do not attain great size. The 
days are hot and sunny, but if weil 
watered, the plants do not flag, and at 
night the air is cool and refreshing. 
It is not uncommon for the mercury to 
drop to 50 degrees or even to 45 de- 
grees at night, following a day tem- 
perature of 90 degrees in the shade, 
and the carnations seem to enjoy this. 

Should the plants escape the hail 
storms which sometimes nearly ruin 
them, they ought to be of satisfactory 
size by the first or middle of August. 
Lifting from the field and replanting 
in the houses is the operation requiring 
the most care of anything during the 
life of the plant, and plants of moder- 
ate size endure the transplanting bet- 
ter than very large ones. Those that 
were grown in pots prior to field plant- 
ing endure the removal from the field 
to the bench much better than those 
that were grown in flats. 

The custom of preparing the soil for 
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the benches a long time in advance 
does not prevail very generally, and 
beyond insuring a thorough mixing by 
frequent turning, there is not much to 
be gained by it. Where soil piles are 
wet through by frequent rains, there 
is a constant change going on and the 
component parts are blended by the 
rotting or fermentation; but where 
the pile is dry, the mass is inert. We 
are compelled to use manure with cau- 
tion, because age does not seem to 
render it harmless to the same extent 
that it does in sections visited by fre- 
quent rains. 

Before beginning our planting we 
shade the house heavily with mud, 
close all ventilation and wet down the 
walks and under the benches. When 
all is ready the plants are brought 
from the field with all the soil that 
will cling to them and transferred to 
the bench as quickly as possible. The 
house is kept absolutely without 
ventilation for the first two or three 
days, and the plants are frequently 
syringed. The walks and the ground 
under the benches are kept drenched 
and everything possible done to pre- 
vent wilting. As soon as it seems safe, 
a little ventilation is given, generally 
starting at night, and the shade gradu- 
ally removed. Within ten days the 
house is having full light and ventila- 
tion. As the plants grow and produce 
blooms, it becomes apparent that the 
stems are not as long or as heavy as 
produced by the same varieties in east- 
ern sections. The flowers are apt to 
come more nearly up to the standard 
than the stems. This tendency of the 
stem is so pronounced that, individual- 
ly, I now make it a rule not to buy 
any novelty, no matter how attractive, 
unless it has a decidedly strong stem. 
The bright sun seems to produce high 
color in the flower, though some of the 
pinks fade badly unless shaded. 


Among Colorado growers’ there 
seems to be a disposition to try the 
promising new sorts, as they are am- 
bitious to have the best. Those whose 
business it is to disseminate new va- 
rieties will, I hope, pardon me for call- 
ing their attention to a few facts. Our 
section is so remote that not many 
of us can spare the time or the money 
to inspect new varieties before dis- 
semination, and we must depend large- 
ly upon what you say in your adver- 
tisements. A great many letters of a 
semi-confidential nature are written by 
you to induce sales—letters intended 
to put you in close personal relations 
with the grower. The confidence thus 
engendered in the western goose aad 
the crop of golden eggs is one whose 
loss you would deplore. You may have 
the fullest faith in a resurrection after 
death, but if you once kill this valu- 
able goose it will stay dead a long 
time. Study carefully then the special 
needs of this section, and be sure you 
have a good reason before you urge a 
purchase. When you have made a 
sale, bear in mind that the journey is 
a long one, and that when first potted, 
a rooted cutting in the Rockies has a 
hard struggle for existence. It is use- 
less to ship cuttings to that section 
unless they are well rooted, and extra 
care should be taken to see that they 
do not dry out in transit. Show a 
disposition to advance our interests as 
well as your own, and you will find 
that we are an appreciative lot. 

I think that but two carnations have 


-come to us in recent years that have 
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demonstrated their ability to produce 
good flowers with strong stems in sat- 
isfactory quantities as grown by the 
average florist. These two are Mrs. 
Thomas W. Lawson and Enchantress, 
and the florists of the Rocky Mountain 
region all take off their hats to Peter 
Fisher. White Lawson is just as sat- 
isfactory as the original pink, but the 
short stem early in the season is an 
objection to both. Harlowarden has 
been quite satisfactory, but the de- 
mand for that color is small. Fiancee 
has proved a wonderfully fine grower 
and blooms freely, but she has been 
on one protracted “bust” since Oc- 
tober, and unless she mends her ways 
we will refuse to give her lodging next 
year. 

The region we are considering in- 
cludes an area about as large as ninety 
states the size of Massachusetts, yet 
the latter has nearly twice a many 
people and six times as much glass 
within her borders as are contained in 
all this vast region. Denver is. now 
but forty-two years old, and is about 
one-third the size of Boston; Salt Lake 
is about the size of Springfield; Butte 
and Pueblo about as large as Holyoke; 
Colorado Springs and Ogden will com- 
pare with Fitchburg, while Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, Helena and Great Falls in 
Montana, Leadville and Cripple Creek 
in Colorado, are in size between such 
cities as Pittsfield and Newburyport in 
this State. By the census of 1900, 
there were only twenty-two cities and 
towns in the Rocky Mountains with 
a population of 5000 or over, while 
Massachusetts had nearly eighty in the 
list. 

The last census showed that Colo- 
rado had more than two-thirds of the 
glass in the mountain region, and 
since then two or three important 
places have been erected. Important 
additions have also been made at Salt 
Lake and at Butte. Small establish- 
ments with from one to five thousand 
feet of glass have been started at many 
points in the mountains, and I look 
for a still further increase in places of 
that kind. A town of two or three 
thousand inhabitants, with small min- 
ing camps tributary to it and within 
easy access by rail, may very well offer 
inducements to the young man looking 
for an opportunity to start in a small 
way. 

At present in our own establishment 
in Denver, we have ledger accounts with 
moge than a thousand people scattered 
all over the mountain country. There 
is hardly a day in the year that we do 
not send retail orders to places from 
three to five hundred miles distant; 
and on holidays, especially before 
Memorial Day, these express packages 
go out literally by the wagon load. 
Oftentimes these orders come in by 
telephone from some mining camp 
hundreds of miles away on the opposite 
side of the mountains. We must be in 
a position to know as far as possible 
the financial standing of the people 
scattered over this wide area, and keep 
the information so readily accessible 
that we can look up a man’s credit 
while he holds the long distance tele- 
phone at so much per minute. This is 
made possible by index cards, which 
show at a glance what experience, if 
any, we have had, and also the reports 
as to credit received from other 
sources. 

This long distance business will 
eventually be reduced by the establish- 


‘just referred to. 


ment of small places, such as I have 
But a wise man 
changes his methods with changing 
conditions, and we hope to then sell 
enough in other ways to offset this 
loss. At any rate, we will always wel- 
come any man who comes among us 
and demonstrates his ability to suc- 
ceed by honorable methods. 

There is no wholesale commission 
house within the region we are dis- 
cussing. Two or three earnest at- 
tempts have been made in that direc- 
tion, but they have all failed. 

Some flowers are shipped into our 
territory from outside. Kansas City 
sends a very limited amount to New 
Mexico, while Minneapolis and St. 
Paul ship rather largely to Montana. 
Ten years ago Chicago found a good 
market in Denver, but that time is 
past. Our real competition comes from 
Council Bluffs, half way between Den- 
ver and Chicago. Without any direct 
information, I am inclined to think 
the long distance trade of that point 
is gradually being secured by Colorado 
florists, who have the advantage of the 
shorter haul; and that Council Bluffs 
is finding not only compensation, but 
increased demand in markets nearer 
home, just as I have predicted must 
happen to us in Colorado, in our turn. 
We trust we may be able to meet the 
changing situation with like success. 

I think a wrong impression prevails 
concerning the prices we obtain. In 
Denver they will average fairly well 
with prices in eastern cities. We are 
never compelled to accept the very 
low prices that sometimes obtain at 
eastern points, but at holiday seasons 
our highest prices are decidedly lower 
than your highest prices. 

Fairy tales are told of miners with 
suddenly acquired wealth who spend 
their money lavishly; but in such cases 
they are apt to patronize those places 
that carry their stock in bottles instead 
of vases. A few drinks often create a 
temporary disregard of expense and a 
fondness for bright colors, but this is 
not the result of climate, and the effect 
is no more noticeable in Denver or 
Butte than it is in Boston or Chicago. 

As a general thing, the man who has 
acquired wealth by his own labor does 
not spend his money freely for lux- 
uries; neither is he apt to consider 
flowers as necessities. It is generally 
the second wealthy generation who con- 
sider our products necessary to their 
existence, and as our country is new, 
we must wait for time to bring this 
class of customers. In the meantime, 
we make up for their lack by the ab- 
sence of the extremely poor. Abject 
poverty and destitution are rare in the 
mountain regions. 





The February issue of Suburban 
Life is a beautiful product of the 
printer’s art. The Mt. Pleasant Press 
of Harrisburg, Pa., are noted all over 
the country for their perfection in 
magazine making, and, therefore, when 
Suburban Life last month announced 
that these printers had been secured 
beginning with the next issue, the 
February number was looked for with 
great interest. It can in no way fail 
to delight its readers. The beautiful 
hand-set type and the abundance of 
half tones, admirably executed, go to 
make up a perfect periodical. With 
this issue, the magazine has been con- 
siderably enlarged and is more general 
in its tone. It contains a wealth of 
practical and entertaining features. 
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CARNATIONS FROM A WHOLE- 
SALER’S POINT OF VIEW. 


(Read before the American Carnation So- 
ciety.) 


By A. J. Guttman. 


It is said that “some are born great, 
others achieve greatness, and still 
others have greatness thrust upon 
them.” It seems to me that I am 
among the last mentioned; but I as- 
sure you that I fully appreciate the 
honor accorded me, in being given the 
privilege of presenting a paper before 
such a representative body of our 
craft. I am glad of this opportunity, 
however, as the growers’ interests and 
the wholesalers’ interests are so closely 
linked that it is imperative that we 
come together occasionally and ex- 
change views on trade interests if we 


would have the best results from our. 


labors. 

The carnation has become of great 
importance to the flower trade; and 
there is no doubt in my mind that this 
condition has been brought about 
mainly through the work of the Ameri- 
can Carnation Society. Although there 
is keen competition among carnation 
growers, the fact that they so well 
understand the principles of business, 
and pull together on all matters that 
may be, or are, of benefit to the great- 
est number—this has made the society 
what it is. The impetus given to the 
raising of new varieties can be justly 
claimed as the fruit of this society’s 
work; and it is through the many new 
and inproved varieties, well grown and 
liberally exhibited before the public 
throughout the country by the mem- 
bers, that the divine flower has at- 
tained the prominent place it holds 
today with the people of the United 
States, Canada, and Europe. 

Although carnations today are a 
staple feature in the market, they are 
a somewhat difficult crop to handle as 
their keeping qualities are so variable. 
Some varieties have excellent lasting 
powers, and others as you are all aware 
are not very good keepers; the whole- 
saler has to familiarize himself with 
the peculiarities of each variety, for 
there are several of our commercial 
sorts which, although they are excel- 
lent for home trade, will not bear re- 
shipping to any great distance. 

Another fact that I should like to 
draw your attention to is, that with 
the gradual improvement taking place 
in carnations, it is becoming harder 
all the time for the wholesaler to 
handle the smailer varieties to advan- 
tage. Therefore I would recommend 
that growers use their very best judg- 
ment in selecting only the best 
varieties such as are generally termed 
fancies, as these find quick buyers. 
Would also recommend that the 
wholesalers should be asked to give 
their candid opinion of the selling and 
keeping qualities of any new varieties 
that are being introduced throughout 
the country, and I think it would to a 
great extent, prevent growers from 
buying undesirable varieties. 

Another suggestion: See that your 
flowers reach the wholesaler in as per- 
fect condition as possible. You have 
spent your time and energy in grow- 
ing them, yet all these efforts are for 
naught if the packing and shipping 
are not attended to with the proper 
care. The wholesaler wants good 


stock fresh and carefully handled; the 
name of the carnation is not in itself 


a salable asset. The stiff-stemmed 
varieties should be tied as low as pos- 
sible in bunching, so as to let the 
flowers spread nicely, and they will 
then show up well. The fewer flowers 
in the bunch the better they will 
carry for shipment to the wholesaler, 
_and twenty-five should be the most 
put in a bunch. 

Should your facilities for shipping 
be such that for instance, you can 
deliver stock to the wholesaler by 
wagon; or, when they are choice 
varieties, then, I would advise to pack 
the carnations in boxes, in layers; of 
course these should not be bunched. 
Growers should systematize their pick- 
ing, bunching, packing, and shipping, 
as much as possible, for it all helps 
to give satisfaction to the wholesaler, 
retailer, and general flower-buying 
public. 

It is a fact that there are not so 
many early and small grades of chrys- 
anthemums grown through the country 
as heretofore. For that reason I 


should think that varieties of carna- 
tions that could be brought in crop, 





CHARLES WEBER, of Guttman & Weber. 
Introducers of Carnation Victory. 


in good shape during the fall, should 
prove profitable to the grower, as good 
prices can be obtained for them. 
Fancy scarlets that can be brought in 
heavy crop for December are profit- 
able to grow. 

Another question which seems to me 
very important is how best to keep 
carnations after they are cut; and 
in my opinion this is an important 
problem for the American Carnation 
Society to solve. The wholesaler at 
most times through the season, has to 
display the stock for at least three 
hours, although at certain times of the 
year the blooms are really sold before 
they come in. In the latter case they 
are promptly repacked and transferred 
to the retailer; but when it is neces- 
sary to display stock which has per- 
haps been grown a little soft, and pos- 
sibly not picked at the proper time, 
as is often the case with growers who 
do not pick daily, in that case I tell 
you, the wholesaler is up against it, 
as we should say, when making his 
returns to the growers. 

I think we ought to have a better 
system of grading. We would not re- 
quire so many distinctive grades as is 





given to roses, but to keep the poorer 
flowers separate would certainly be 
a good idea, for it often happens that 
a retailer when buying carnations, will 
reject an entire bunch because of one 
or two poor flowers, and he will tell 
you that the flower buyer detects a 
poor flower as quickly as he. When 
the retailer can depend upon a certain 
grower’s stock, and know that it is 
carefully bunched, and carefully sorted, 
it is an advantage to him, for it saves 
time, and invariably he will be glad 
to pay a little more for this grower’s 
stock. I know some growers who 
have for several years graded number 
l’s and number 2’s, much to the ad- 
vantage of grower, wholesaler and 
retailer, and it would be a great thing 
if every grower adopted the same plan. 

It is to the best interests of all that 
the grower have the fullest confidence 
in his wholesaler, and consign his 
flowers regularly, and not to hold them 
back for special occasions. I know 
that this is a delicate subject and I 
approach it only after due considera- 
tion. We can understand that in years 
gone by, when there were no flowering 
plants grown for the Christmas and 
Easter holidays, there was something 
to be gained by keeping every flower 
possible for the holiday sale, when 
flowers were scarce and prices went 
soaring upward, but those times are 
a thing of the past. There is no more 
scarcity such as there used to be at 
holiday time; the increase in glass and 
the growth of the plant industry has 
done away with that feature of the 
holiday business. “Ship your flowers 
when they are ready” is a good rule 
and in such holding back as is neces- 
Sary try to govern your picking so 
that flowers will not have been cut too 
long. The wholesaler of today is 
equipped with cold storage facilities 
and he can hoid the stock if necessary, 
or sell it at once if that is best, and 
being in the market he can take ad- 
vantage of the conditions that may 
arise, much better than he could if 
the grower has the flowers in his own 
cellar. I have seen carnations right 
before a holiday, which, although they 
looked grand in the grower’s cellar, 
were not salable three hours after 
reaching the wholesaler’s establish- 
ment. 

I would like to say a few words on 
high prices: often the growers put it 
up to the wholesalers, especially 
during the winter season, to explain 
why prices are high today and low 
tomorrow. My experience has taught 
me that when prices are too high for 
the average retailer to be able to 
satisfy his customers and make a 
reasonable profit, the retailers stop 
buying for one or two days, and, as 
the stock continues to bloom and 
flowers have to be moved, the whole- 
saler is compelled to lower prices, 
then the retailers buy, and the 
machinery is again in proper motion. 

One thing more: The wholesaler 
can greatly help to popularize the 
meritorous varieties by distributing 
the bloom among as many retailers as 
it is possible for him to do with the 
supply at his disposal. 

I wish.to say here that several 
gentlemen of our profession have 
assisted me in preparing this paper. 
I felt that since you have so honored 
me, it was my duty to present here 
as good a paper on this subject as it 
was possible for me to give you. 


| 
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Three Sterling Carnation Novelties 


Winsor, White Enchantress, and Helen M. Could 


See ILLusTRATIONS ON PAGE 136. 


There is nothing about any of these varieties that we wish to conceal; therefore, we cordially invite all carna- 
tion growers to pay us a visit. Come at any time. 


WINSOR — Winner of Lawson Silver Medal. 


Nothing approaches it in color, which is a clear silvery pink—a shade 
between Enchantress and Mrs. Thos. W. Lawson—and much more beautiful than either. In fact, it is just 


This is sure to prove a winner. 


the shade that we have all been trying to get. 


The color will make it sell in any market. The stem is just 


right. The flowers are considerably larger than Lawson and much better shaped. As a grower it has every- 
thing that can be desired. So far we have not seen any large-flowering variety quite so free as Winsor. 


WHITE ENCHANTRESS. 


A pure white sport of Enchantress, at once the most popular and most profitable carnation grown today, 
on account of its size and stem and freedom with which it blooms. 
every respect but color. Those desiring quality as well as quantity will find it in White Enchantress. 


HELEN M. COULD. 


This is a beautiful variegated sport of Enchantress. 


White Enchantress is identical in 


The ground color is a lovely shade of clear pink, 


the variegation carmine, making an exquisite combination of colors, besides being something distinctly new. 
At a short distance the variegation does not show at all, the general effect being a beautiful shade of dark 
pink. Growth, habit, size, and stem are the same as Enchantress. 
We have fine stocks, from which we can deliver healthy cuttings of Variegated Lawson, White 
Lawson, Red Lawson, Enchantress, Mrs. M. A. Patten, Lady Bountiful, etc. 
Our Variegated Lawson is all that we claimed for it last season, and is giving the fullest satisfaction 


everywhere—the best in the variegated class. 


F, R. PIERSON CO,, 


Come and inspect our stock of new and standard sorts 


TARRYTOWN - ON- HUDSON, 


NEW YORK. 








THE BURBANK “CREATIONS”—A 
CRITICISM. 


We acknowledge with pleasure the 
receipt of the following letter, with 
enclosure, from a subscriber. 

Being much interested in the mild 
warfare waged by one of your con- 
temporaries with poor Mr. Burbank as 
the bone of contention, my. interest 
was great enough for me to make a 
genuine and long-protracted effort at 
reading that idiotic, flat and un- 
profitable eulogy which the Macmillans 
have recently published about him. 
Yesterday, to my great delight, on 
opening my copy of “Nature,” the 
English edition, I found a review of 
the above mentioned book, which 
strikes me as being about the fairest, 
squarest, best thing on the whole 
subject I have yet seen. It occurred to 
me that you might not see “Nature,” 
so I had the article typewritten for you 
and enclose it herewith. The article 
seems to me very much in keeping 
with the fine material you are giving 
us in “HORTICULTURE,” and you 
may like to use this. Good wishes to 
you and good luck to HORTICUI- 
TURE. 


Plant-Breeding in America. 


New Creations in Plant Life: An Authort- 
tative Account of the Life and Work of 
Luther Burbank. - W. 8S. Harwood. 
Pp. ziv., 368; 50 lustrations. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. * Lon- 
don: Macmillan &.Co., Ltd.) Price, 7s. 
6d. net. 

There is something to be said in favor of 
this work. At the same time we imagine 
no one will have more cause to regret its 
appearance than Mr. Burbank himself. The 
reasons for this expression of opinion are 
easily supplied. It is decidedly desirable 
that the outside public .shou be made 
aware of the enormous practical importance 


of what is called plant-breeding, and that 
they should be familiarized with the means 
and methods adopted by experts for the 
multiplication and improvement of flowers, 
fruits and other vegetable products. 
slightly increased percentage of sugar in 
the sugar-cane or the beet, an apparently 
oma | improvement in the staple of cot- 
ton, the development of a potato relatively 
immune from fungus diseases, an increased 
SS of fruit or the introduction of 
ardier varieties, of some that are earlier 
or others that are later, to say nothing of 
the improvement of flowers in form, color 
and perfume, are all points of great im- 
pessanee and of very great interest from a 
lological point of view. 

In this field of work Mr. Burbank has 
long been known as an energetic laborer 
and it is quite ssible that in actua 
amount his work bulks larger than that of 
any of his predecessors or his contempora- 
ries. Moreover, as we learn from the k 
before us, and from other sources, the ex- 
perimenter is a man of high purpose, 
modest and amiable. It is for these per- 
sonal reasons we imagine that he will have 
cause to regret the appearance of this vol- 
ume. We have no desire to belittle Mr. 
Burbank or to undervalue the importance 
of what he has accomplished. We believe 
that he would be the first to acknowledge 
that there existed strong men previous to 
the appearance of Agamemnon. But this 
is a fact that his eulogist does not suffi- 
clently estimate. In perusing the plowing 
paragraphs of this volume the casual reader 
might tmagine that there were no | oy a 
breeders before Burbank, or that their la- 
bors were comparatively insignificant, and 
yet In our own country alone we seem to 
ave heard of Thomas Andrew Se of 
Dean Herbert, of Trevor Clarke, of Thomas 
Rivers, of John Laing, of Dominy, of Sedan, 
of Laxton, and of large numbers of others 
whose productions at least vie in impor- 
tance with those of the American experi- 
menter, whilst a visit to the great estab- 
lishments of Vilmorin near Paris, Benary, 
and others at Erfurt and Quedlinburg, as 
well as to the trial-grounds of our Veitch 
Suttons, Carters and many others, woul 
show that the at American hybridist is 
by no means without a rival In his Hne of 


work. 

It would hardly be fair to criticise those 
products of Mr. Burbank’s skill and perse- 
verance that have reached us, because it 


may well be that they are not yet adapted 
to our climate. At any rate, to name only 
a few instances, the Burbank plum, the 
Burbank lily, the Shasta a. all so en- 
thusiastically spoken of in the pages of 
this book and elsewhere, have not, in this 
country, justified the encomiums passed 
upon them by the American press. 

When we read of Mr. Burbank’s meth- 
ods of work we do not find anything dif- 
ferent from the practices of our “raisers,” 
who are too modest to speak of their efforts 
as “creations.” 

Among the ‘creations’ mentioned in this 
volume is the “thornless edible cactus.” 
a we have heard of and seen a spine- 
less —_ before attention was called to 
it in this volume, where it is stated that 
‘nothing more marvellous has ever been 
done in plant life’’! 

Again, ‘‘the rare effects developed in the 
transformation of the columbine’’ do not 
differ (so far as we can tell from the Iil- 
lustration facing p. 359) from the stellate 
columbine known in our gardens for cen- 
turies and aaaret on p. of Parkinson's 
Paradisus (16291). 

A man who has experimented on such a 
colossal scale for so long a time might be 
expected to have gathe valuable informa- 
tion on such points as heredity, adaptation 
inheritance of acquired characters, as well 
as formed opinions on Mendelism and mu- 
tation. We gather from the book before us 
that Mr. Burbank's attention has, almost of 
necessity, been directed to these subjects, 
and we earnestly hope that now that the 
Carnegie Institution has granted him a 
subvention of ten thousand dollars a year 
for ten years he will find time to record and 
co-ordinate his experiments for the benefit 
of future workers and the increase of bio- 
logical knowledge. 

neidentally, we glean that Mr. Burbank 
is not inclined to accept the views of Weis- 
mann or of Mendel, but that he looks favor- 
ably on the mutation theory of De Vries. 
Surely no practitioner has had better op- 
portupitie of judging of these matters than 

as Mr. Burbank, and if he will give us his 
own experiences in his own words, rather 
than tn those of some too partial biog- 
rapher, the world will be the gainer, and 
the value of Mr. Burbank’s work more ac- 
curately uged than it can be from the 
perusal of the present volume.—Copied from 
we (No. 1889, Vol. 73), January 11, 
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THE CARNATION OF THE FU- 
TURE. 


Read before the Gardeners’ and Florists’ 
Club of Boston, by’ Peter Fisher. 


We think of the past with its at- 
tainments or failures. We live in the 
present and see it recede to the past 
like a scene in a kaleidoscope. The 
future is mythical and hazy: no man 
knows what it has in store for us; 
we can only guess 


judging from what has been and is 
being accomplished, we may form a 


pardonable estimate of what will or f 
may be towards the development of 


the carnation of the future. 
To make any true progress we 
must always have an ideal to work 


up to, but the ideal carnation is al- | 


ways just a little in advance of us. 


We think to grasp it and find some- [ 
thing imperfect instead, and as we 

look again day-dreaming we again see | 
our ideal ever ahead in all its beauti- J 
ful and varied shades of color, perfec- } 
tion of form, and luxurious growth. 


This is well, for were perfection at- 
tainable here, progress would cease. 
What culture and selection have done 
for the improvement of the carnation 
in the past it will do on a larger de- 
gree in the future, and as the stand- 
ard rises higher and higher, the fancy 
varieties will be succeeded by a class 
more perfect and beautiful, with high- 
er class still beyond. Imagine, if you 
can, a type of carnations in beautiful 
and varied shades of popular colors, 
so far in excess of the best of today 
in point of size, as to rival the Ameri- 
can Beauty rose, and sold at prices 
unheard-of. This is within the range 
of possibility; we are steadily but sure- 
ly coming up to this standard. 

Tn the near future, varieties of car- 
nations specially adapted for the pur- 
pose will be grown in pans and meet 
with a ready sale and increasing de- 
mand. Dwarf, compact-growing, free- 
flowering varieties will be the type, in 
varied shades of color. Think how 
well-grown specimens of a scarlet, for 
instance, would sell at Christmas. 

After another season of experience 
and close observation, I am more than 
ever convinced that the best carna- 
tions of the future will be grown in- 
doors exclusively, much in the same 
manner as roses are handled today. 
By this method of culture you will ob- 
tain a steady supply of bloom supe- 
rior in every way to field-grown 
plants. But the houses in which they 
are grown must be specially adapted. 
Those running north and south will 
have a decided advantage over those 
running east and west, as the stock 
can be grown cooler during the hot 
days of summer; the advantage of 
better light in an east and west house 
in winter will not affect the advantage 
of a north and south as a growing 
house during summer, and with this 
thorough root action the difference in 
number of blooms. obtained will 
scarcely be perceptible, with a decid- 


in a measure. 
Looking backward for a moment and } 
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ed advantage in quality in favor of 
the north and south house during hot 
spring days. Benches will be best for 
this method and those with tile bot- 
toms preferable, as they will be bene- 
ficial in retaining moisture and keep- 
ing the roots cool. Not less than five 
inches of soil should be used, as shal- 
low benches require too much water- 
ing during hot days, which tends to 
sour the soil. A large, wide, span- 
roofed structure with continuous ven- 
tilation on each side of the ridge and 
at the sides will be the type of green- 
house best suited for this purpose. 
The dissemination of the carnation of 
the future will be along different lines 
from that of the past or present; a 
strict record of its merits and faults 
will be kept in tabulated form, at 
least two years prior to distribution, 
stating how many blooms it will pro- 
duce per square foot of bench space, 
how many plants to the square foot, 
date ‘when cutting of blooms com- 
menced, when plants were thrown out, 
and number of saleable or split blooms 
picked from a given bench space each 
day. These records will be kept for 
inspection at any time. A synopsis 
of this report will be added along with 
the advertisement of the cuttings, and 
placed on the exhibition tables when 
new varieties are shown, and the con- 
fidence of the trade will be restored. 
Then as our successors in business 
look up the records of our past and 
present methods, they will draw the 
cloak of charity over the past, but the 
blush of shame will tint the cheeks 
of some, as they reflect on the shady 
methods—it may be of a parent who 
has passed beyond. 

How is all this to be accomplished? 
First by improved culture of ‘our best 
existing varieties, then it is simply 
culture and selection all the way 
along. 


HORTICULTURE Publishing Com- 
pany: 

I take pleasure in renewing my sub- 
scription for the second year of HOR- 
TICULTURE and I sincerely hope that 
the new year may bring you lots of in- 
creased business. The attractive way 
in which you publish your paper ought 
to secure many new subscribers and 
advertisers. J. ¥. 
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COLEUS 


Can deliver at once or will book orders for March and April delivery 


Rooted Guttings, GOc. per 100, $5.00 per 1000 Cash. 
H. N. EATON, South Sudbury, Mass. 


IMPRESSIONS OF 
AND ITS CLIMATE. 
(A Paper Presented by E. D. Darlington, 

Before the Florists’ Club of Philadelphia.) 

In complying with the request of 
certain members of your club that I 
should give you a short talk on a trip 
which I had occasion to make to Cali- 
fornia the past fall in the interests of 
the seed firm with which I have the 
honor of being connected, I would 
state that the period of this visit was 
the latter part of September and the 
early part of October at which time 
nearly all the harvests had been 
gathered and the growers were await- 
ing the advent of the rains to com- 
mence plowing and planting the crops 
for the ensuing year. 

In the section visited which com- 
prised the coast-line from San Fran- 
cisco to Los Angeles and the higher 
land in the vicinity of Sacramento, 
there had been no rain since the pre- 
vious spring; the hills and mountains 
were gray and bare excepting for the 
small brush and occasional carpet of 
dried burr clover, while over the 
trees and road-side weeds were a thick 
coating of finely powdered dust. Ex- 
cepting on occasional small lawns and 
parks which were kept frequently 
watered, nature had completed her 
work for the season and was enjoying 
a period of rest before starting in to 
produce another crop. But the climate 
was fully in evidence everywhere and 
its possibilities were a source of con- 
tinual wonder to the gardener from 
the east and impressed itself on one 
at every hand, not only to see the 
growth of palms and greenhouse 
plants in the open air, but also in the 
changed appearance of our own 
familiar crops of fruits. The real 
estate boomers and people of the towns 
hold forth on the subjects of climate 
with the greatest enthusiasm but the 
gardeners and seedmen whom I had the 
pleasure of meeting, pass over all this 
as a matter of course and confined 
themse.ves to showing their various 
crops and the natural points of interest 
in their immediate vicinity and all 
were true gardeners in extending the 
hand of fellowship and hospitality. 
My time was extremely limited and 
was so fully occupied in visiting the 
ranches of the seed growers that I 
did not visit any distinctively florists’ 
places, nor did I notice any such on 
the outskirts of the cities, but they 
must have a number of such places as 
the flower stores in the cities evi- 
denced. These stores were quite in the 
eastern style, though not nearly as 
numerous. At the time of my visit 
the flower stores in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco had good displays of 
chrysanthemums, which at that time 
were selling for $2.50 per dozen at 
wholesale in San Francisco, but aside 
from the chrysanthemums, the flowers 
displayed were not as fine as the pro- 
ducts of the greenhouses in our own 
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city. No doubt this is largely due to 


the lack of demand for fine flowers at 
that time as it was between seasons, 
as there should be no difficulty in pro- 
ducing as fine roses and finer carna- 
tions than we have if there should pe 
a sufficient demand for them. The 
only drawback is the high cost of 
coal, but this could probably be ob- 
viated by the use of oil, which is 
almost exclusively burned for the pro- 
duction of power. 

Leaving San Francisco the morning 
after my arrival, my first stop was in 
the famed Santa Clara valley, a tract 
of level land.from three to ten miles 
wide lying between two ranges of 
brown hills. The soil is black and 
heavy, much of it in the central por- 
tion being adobe or dried swamp land 
divided by large open drainage ditches, 
while the higher portions were of a 
lighter color and texture. The soil is 
free from stones and consists of loam 
or earth which has washed down from 
the hills through countless ages, and 
the higher, lighter colored ground had 
much the appearance of our own 
soils, but in the lower ground the 
black adobe has the appearance of the 
muck found in the bottom of an old 
pond. In the dry seasons this black 
earth becomes extremely hard and 
large cracks radiate over the surface 
in every direction. Even where it is 
kept constantly cultivated, the small 
particles of soil resemble gravel in 
their hardness. 


Such flowers as late crops of sweet 
peas, asters, etc., as well as beds of 
young celery, carrots and endives were 
growing vigorously under the influence 
of irrigation and did not seem to mind 
either the hardness of the soil nor 
the intense heat which prevailed 
during the middle of the day. Hoeing 
to keep the surface soil still loose and 
fine is unknown in California, and 
probably impossible in the adobe 
lands. It was a strange sight for east- 
ern eyes to see men walking between 
the rows of plants with the hoe held 
high in the air to furrow a vigorous 
chop at any weeds which might ap- 
pear. 


The fruit orchards on the other 
hand have the surface of the soil con- 
stantly cultivated and are as clean and 
free from weeds as a model garden, 
but the eastern eye misses and longs 
for the fresh green backgrounds which 
should relieve the cultivated lands, 
and its entire absence at least at that 
season of the year, continually re- 
minds you that you are in a strange 
land. The leaves of the fruit trees 
are a rich deep green, as well as the 
foliage of the growing crops, but serve 
only to accentuate the dusty brown 
or gray tints of the surrounding land- 
scape. Even where there is a bright 
green lawn, it has the appearance of 
a small flower bed in the midst of the 
bare brown earth surrounding it on 
every side. 


Nearly all planting in California is 
done on a large scale and is quite dis- 
tinctly localized; thus in the Santa 
Clara valley, we find the ranches of 
the principal seed growers within a 
few miles of each other, and fairly ex- 
tensive apple orchards, with miles 
and miles of prunes and thousands of 
acres of sugar beets. Every crop is 
grown for the cash it will bring and 
outside of the large tourist hotels and 
some few private places in the towns, 
ornamental plantings or surroundings 
are things of the future. This seems 
strange to a gardener or florist as 
practically all of our decorative palms 
and plants can be grown in the open 
air but it is doubtless due to the 
necessity of irrigating or constant 
watering of the plants and grass re- 
quired during the dry seasons and it 
costs about twenty to twenty-five 
dollars for the water necessary to keep 
a small town lawn fresh and green 
during the summer and fall. 


Although very nearly all of the level 
valley lands are now under cultiva- 
tion, there still remain occasional 
groups or clumps of live oak trees 
and these with their mossy gnarled 
trunks and branches and the bright 
green holly-like leaves are the most 
attractive features of the valleys, but 
as the grazing ranches are divided and 
broken to the plow they are being 
cut out and made into firewood and 
there seems to be no attempt whatever 
to make new plantings of this beauti- 
ful and locally characteristic tree. I 
shall always remember the live oaks 
not only for their interesting growth, 
but also for the grateful shade they 
furnished during the heat of the day, 
as the moment you step under the 
branches of the live oak you feel a 
coolness similar to that. when going 
into the florists’ ice box while with all 
other trees the foliage simply affords 
relief from the strong sunlight with- 
out any feeling of coolness in the air. 
During my stay in the Santa Clara 
valley the thermometer would go to 
108 to 110 degrees during the middle 
of the day; the air was clear and per- 
fectly dry, so that no one perspires 
but the heat is felt in a burning or 
prickling sensation on any exposed por- 
tion of one’s body. Nearly all the time 
there was a fresh breeze blowing in 
between the hills from the Pacific and 
from four in the afternoon until ten 
in the morning, the air was cool and 
pleasant, and at night sleep was most 
refreshing unless the California flea 
was present to take a hand in welcom- 
ing you to the country. 

It is the climate combined with the 
fertility of the soil which makes Cali- 
fornia so desirable for seed growing, 
as during the harvest season there is 
an entire absence of rain. Seed heads 
develop and ripen and the harvest 
proceeds steadily, yet without rush or 
hurry, vines or seed heads are cut, 
field by field, and spread on large 
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Killarney Plants 


E will propagate on orders any number of above varieties for ensuing season. 
the largest stock of Killarney in America. 
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Richmond Plants 


The price will be $15 per 100, $120 per 10co, 

from 2 1-4 inch pots, and guarantee fine plants, but must have the orders early, as we are 
not in the plant trade, to ensure permanancy of order we want deposit of 20 per cent. of value 
with order, same will be credited on bill at delivery of plants. i 
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sheets to dry and when all have been 
harvested, the thresher goes from 
block to block, followed by the 
cleaners and the sacks of seeds are 
stacked in the open air until they are 
hauled to the warehouse in the fall. 
There is no anxious watching for 
forcing showers or heavy downpour 
as with us and no need for any shelters 
in which to dry and thresh the seed. 

Next to the seed ranches the most 
interesting feature of the Santa Clara 
valley is the miles and miles of prune 
orchards, and in handling this crop 
the prunes are allowed to ripen fully 
and drop to the cultivated soil be- 
neath; they are then gathered from 
the ground, dipped in lye to remove 
the bloom and are spread out on 
slated crates such as we use for onion 
sets to dry. The past year the prune 
crop, like nearly all other crops, was 
cut short by the intensely hot weather 
in July, but the price was good and 
growers were having better returns 
than from the very large crop of the 
preceding seasons. 

Below Santa Clara I visited the 
“slews” of Watsonville where the soil 
is a black fibrous peat, similar to that 
of the Jersey swamps and here were 
crops of cauliflower in all stages from 
the freshly set young plants to those 
in head and seeding. In these valleys 
there were clear streams of water run- 
ning in the drains and it seemed 
entirely practicable to grow all 
moisture-loving crops at any season 
of the year, but it is not suited for 
general seed raising on account of the 
heavy fogs which come in from the 
sea. The hills surrounding these 
valleys are devoted to dairy farming 
and apple orchards'and the country 
had more of a home-like appearance 
than any part of California I visited. 

Going still further South, I stopped 
at Lompoc where the chief crops are 
mustard seed and commercial or soup 
beans, and still further south to Ven- 
tura was a lima bean country. Try 
to imagine from fifty to seventy-five 
miles of travel through narrow ~-but 
level coast lands where the principal 
crop was lima beans, interspersed with 
orchards of English or more properly 


called Persian walnuts. This portion 
of California was to me the most in- 
teresting for here were the evidences 
of the early Spanish settlers, fan 
palms sixty feet or more high, arau- 
carias forty to fifty feet high and a 
grape vine with a trunk over a foot 
in diameter and the branches covering 
a trellis which extended over half an 
acre of ground. This vine is at Car- 
penteria and coming on it unexpect- 
edly, I at once recognized it from the 
illustration in our gardening publica- 
tions. The vine is in perfect health 
and vigor and could easily be made to 
ecver a much larger area. On the 
under side of the trellis hang immense 
clusters of fruit, a single cluster of 
bunches being large enough to fill a 
good sized wash-tub, but owing to a 
lack of water the grapes were pocrly 
developed and only fitted for the wine 
press. Here we also visited a small 
ranch in a little valley where three 
generations of a Scotch family had a 
small fruit ranch which was a feast to 
delight a gardener. Here in adjoin- 
ing rows and blocks were strawberries, 





raspberries, blackberrics, loganberries, 
purple guanas, figs, an extensive as- 
sortment of our finer hot-house grapes, 
lemons, oranges and grapes, some in 
full bearing and others with occasional 
clusters of ripe fruits according to 
their season. Here were trained 
gardeners of the old school raising in 
the open ground all the fruits which 
they had been accustomed to grow un- 
der glass in their old homes. An in- 
cident of Carpenteria was a large 
Magnolia grandiflora with camelia- 
like blossoms a foot in diameter and 
on my commenting on its flowering 
at that season of the year, I was told 
that it was “a continuous perform- 
ance” and that it flowered throughout 
the whole year. From the windows of 
my room in the Hotel Rose, Ventura, 
I could look down into the flower 
garden of Mrs. Theodosia B. Shepp- 
herd which occupies an entire square 
in the center of the town, and here 
was a most interesting and ‘varied col- 
lection of flowering plants, many of 
them old acquaintances of my appren- 


(Continued on Page 143.) 











Per roo Per 1000 


White Lawson...... $4.00 $30.00 
Whitney ........... 4.00 30.00 
White Perfection, new 12.00 100.00 
Enchantress. .......- 3:00 25.00 
Fair Maid .......... 2.cO ‘15.00 
LAWSON ssccsccsoccs 2.00 15.00 
Haines’ New Red... 12.00 10000 
Cardinal. best scarlet 

Of abbssccee cvvcnee 6.00 50.co 





Quality guaranteed. 
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ROOTED CUTTINGS Getthe Best 





Send for prices on large lots; 
also complete list of Carnations, [lums and Roses 
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Harlowarden, best 

a 2.00 15.00 
Crusader, fine com- 

mercial red .... -. 2.00 1500 
Mrs. M. A. Patten, 

striped .......++++: 2.50 20.00 
Glendale, new im- 

proved variegated.. 12.CO 100.00 
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Gardner’s Special Offer 


Roses, Privet, Phioxes 
And Hollyhocks 


To clear the ground quickly and make room for other 
stock we make cash offer of several large blocks of the 
under rated : 


ALL FIELD GROWN STOCK 





per 100 


Farquhar Rose, 2 year, field grown, $7.50 
Dorothy Perkins, 2 year, field grown, 7.00 
Rosa Multiflora, 2 year, field grown, 4.00 


California Privet, 2 year, 11-2 to 2 
feet, well branched, shapely stufl, per 1000 2§,.00 
California Privet, 2 to 2 1-2 feet, 
well branched and shapely, per 1000 35.00 
Wm. Robinson Phiox, the best 
hardy, salmon pink variety on the mar- 
ket, 2 year, field grown clumps, extra 
value, per 100 8.00 
Allegheny Ben’s Hollyhocks, 
An extra fine strain of this popular 
hollyhock, per 1003.00 


MONTGOMERY NURSERIES 


VILLA NOVA, DEL. CO., PA. 
JNO. C. CARDNER, Proprietor. 


i" Only 12 Miles from Philadelphia on the P. R. R. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS TD ALL POINTS 
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Chrysanthemums 


(Rooted Cuttings) 


Alice Byron, Mrs, McArthur, Lady 
Harriett, Maud Dean, Marie Liger, 
Lavender Queen, Robt. Halliday, 
Col. Appleton, J. C. Salter, $2.00 per 
100; $ts5.00 per 1,000, White Eaton, 
Chadwick, Convention Hall, yellow 
Chadwick, $2.50 per 100; $20 oo per 
1,000, Also a number of other stand- 
ard varieties. Send for list. 


CARNATIONS 


(Rooted Cuttings) 

Lawson, $2.00; Enchantress, $2.50; 
Lady Bountiful, $3.00; White Law- 
son, $3.50; Victory, $12 00; Harlow- 
arden, $12,00; Vesper, $2.50; Boston 
Mkt., $2.co; Queen Louise, $2.00; 
Mrs. Patten, $3.00; Jno. E. Haines, 
$12.00. Ali per 100. 

Thousand rates on application, 


PLANTS, ROOTS, SEEDS 
PENNOCK’S SPEGIAL OFFER 








SAMUEL S. 


Better than the usual stock 
$12.00 per 100 
$100.00 per 1000 


DAHLIA ROOTS 


The cream of the stock of the Atco 
Dahlia Farms embracing most of the 
newer and more refined forms such as 
Kriemhilde, etc. 


The 26 best varieties for cut 
flower purposes, 


Send for descriptive price list 


SEEDS 


a@ ASPARAGUS PLUMOSUS 
NANUS SEED. true stock, green. 
house grown, ready for delivery now. 
$4.50 per 1,000. $40. 00 per 10,000 


PENNOCK 
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The Cottage Gardens 


Contain the finest asortment of selected 
specimen Evergreen, Deciduous Trees 
and Shrubs procurable, and its Land- 
scape Department is at your service in 
arranging them. Price list ready now. 
Has tables of the best herbaceous plants, 
giving common and botanical names, 
height, color and season of bloom. Sent 
free. All inquiries cheerfully answered. 


COTTAGE GARDENS CO., °%E8"s 
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: FINE SILVER CUPS 
and TROPHIES 


For Exhibition Awards, Sporting 
Events, etc. 


FINEST ASSORTMENT IN THE COUNTRY 
FROM THE BEST MANUFACTURERS AND 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 


THORNTON BROS., 


’ LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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HICH TSTOWN . ° 


CALIFORNIA PRIVET. 


(transplanted), from 12 inches to four feet 
nished plants at very low prices for 
uality of stock. Get my prices before pur- 
Shasing. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address, 


CHARLES BLACK, 


N. J. 


J. H. TROY, 
A large stock of two and three year old | MT. HISSARLIK NURSERIES 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. ¥. 
Tel. 515-J New Rochelle 


Mgr. THEROSARY FLOWER 0. 
Tel. 2612 Mad. Sq. 24 BH. 34th St., N. ¥. City 
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FOREST TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 


AND SEEDLINGS 


Catalpa Speciosa, Black Locust. Nursery 
grown and collected seeds and seedlings. 


FOREST NURSERY AND SEED CO. 


McMINNVILLE, TENN,R.F. D.2 
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Florists “tr. 
Taking orders for delivery in 
New York City or Vicinity can 
have them filled In best manner 
and specially delivered by..... 


Thomas Young, Jr. 


41 W. 28th Street, New York 


In writing advertisers, mention Horticulture 


ALEX. McCONNELL 


546 Fifth Ave., New York City 

Telegraphic orders forwarded to any 
part of the United States, Canada, and 
afl principal cities of Europe. Orders 
transferred or entrusted by the trade to 
our selection for delivery on steam- 
ships or elsewhere receive special 
attention. 


Telephone Calls, 340 and 341 38th St. 
Cable Address, ALEXCONNELL 


Geo. H. Cooke 
FLORIST 


Connecticut Avenue and L Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FRED C. WEBER 
FLORIST 
ouve street S1. LOUIS, MO. 


Established 1873 
Long Distance Phone Bell Lindell 676 


144 ant Ht Sta: NW 
Washington, IAC. 


SAMUEL MURRAY 
Florist 


Coates House Conservatory 


1017 BROADWAY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Both "Phones 2670 Matin 
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New Offers on Pages 148, 149 and 150. 


Out of 








IMPRESSIONS OF CALIFORNIA 
AND ITS CLIMATE. 


(Continued from Page 141.) 
ticeship days which have now dis- 


appeared from our commercial green- 
houses, as these in recent years have 
been turned into cut-flower factories or 
palm nurseries to the detriment of 
varied plant collection. In one corner 


there were small glass houses heavily 
white-washed for propagating purposes 
while along the central walk were lath 
shades filled with begonias and creep- 
ers, and at intervals were ornamental 
summer houses or pagodas artistically 
decorated with the leaf stalks of the 
fan palm. Quite a large section of 
the grounds was laid out’in rock work 
and devoted fo cacti and other succu- 
lents and the whole was a most in- 
teresting treat for any flower-loving 
gardener. A noticeable feature here 
as elsewhere in California, was the 
immense size of the individual florets 
on the geranium, all varieties appear- 
ing to have much larger and more 
brightly colored flowers than with us. 
Near the hotel there is a rubber tree 
which has the size and developments 
of a twenty-five year old Norway 
maple, and at the Mission there is an 
araucaria fully fifty feet in height, but 
a peculiar feature of the araucaria was 
that instead of being flatly spread, 
the side branches turned upwards in 
a V-like form, possibly owing to the 
dry season. 

Fine palms fifty to sixty feet in 
height are ornamental and a distinct 
novelty, with their smooth trunk and 
crown of green leaves high in the air, 
but the dead leaves hanging closely 
to the trunk below the green crown 
detract from its beauty and I can not 
commend it for street planting, espe- 
cially when of younger growth, the 
spikey parts of the leaves are on a 
level with your eyes. The fan palm 
and the pepper tree seem to divide the 
honors in California and both are used 
very largely and almost to exclusion 
of other trees for street planting. The 
foliage of the pepper tree is beautiful 
and glossy, but the trailing branches 
hang down like those of a weeping- 
willow and are onlv a little less an- 
noying than the spikey palm leaves, 
while the immense crop of berries 
keep the walk dirty and slippery. 
Some dav when these trees grow 
larger and taller they will add a dis- 
tinct feature to the towns but it seems 
a pity that when there are so many 
more graceful and suitable trees for 
street planting that these two should 
be used exclusively, as they are much 
better adapted for individual speci- 
mens on the lawn. Near Ventura is 
the Cole bulb farm where callas and 
freezias are grown by the acre, but 
these were just starting into growth 
after their summer rest and of course, 
did not present the display that they 
would in the spring. 

(To Be Continued.) 





QUEEN BEATRICE 


DETROIT 


John Breitmeyer’s 


SONS 


Cor. MIAMI and GRATIOT AVES. 
DETROIT, MICH, 


Artistic Designs 
Hizh Grade Cut Blooms 


We cover all Michigan points and good 
sections of Ohio, Indiana and Canada. 


A, Gude & Bro. 


FLORISTS 
1214 F ST., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BOSTON FLORIST LETTER CO, 
Manufacturers of FLORISTS’ LETTERS 


ree pe ee 








This wooden box nicely stained and 

varnished, 18x30x12, made in two sec- 

tions, ene for each size letter, given 

away with first order of 500 letters. 
Block Letters, 1% or 2 inch size per roo, $0. 
Script Letters, : Fastener with each letter or 

word. Used by le 

for sale by all w 


adig florists everywhere and 
lesale florists and supply dealers 
N. F. McCARTHY, penanger 

66 Pearl Street, BOSTON, MASS. 








REED @ KELLER 


122 West 25th St., New York 


Florists’ Supplies 


We manufacture ali our 


Metal Designs, Baskets, Wire Work & Novelties 


and are dealers in 
Glassware Decorative Greens and Florists’ Requisites. 





Always enterprising, we are now ready 
with a fine line of Easter Baskets. 


Buy your Florist Supplies of 


J. STERN & CO. 


1928 GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Per postal 


H. BAYERSDORFER & C0 


50-56 North 4th Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FLORISTS’ SUPPLIES 


BEST LINE IN THE COUNTRY 
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GOLDEN SPUR, AGACIA 
WHITE LILAG, FREESIA 





THE LEO NIESSEN CO. 


WHOLESALE FLORISTS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Store Open 7 A. M. to 8 P. M. 


1217 Arch St., - 


In writing advertisers, mention Horticulture 


Carnations. 


Beauty | Bride 
and Bridesmaid. 


Lily of the Valley. 


Violets. 


Telephone 6268-6267 Main 


WELCH BROS. 
15 Province St. 
BOSTON 


E. H. HUNT 


Wholesale 


Cut Flowers 


“THE OLD RELIABLE” 
(6 Wabash Av., CHICAGO 


In writing advertisers. mention Horticulture 


VAUGHAN &SPERRY 


Wholesale 
Comission Florists 


If you wish to buy or sell, see them first 
"PHONE CENTRAL 2571 


60 WABASH AVE., CHICAGG 


In writing advertisers, mention Horticultare 

















Choice Freesias and 
White Lilacs 
W. E. McHISSICK 


Wholesale Florist 
1221 Filbert St., PHILADELPHIA 





O< 34> 0<~ 34> O<~ E08 
EVERYTHING SEASONABLE IN 


CUT FLOWE RS 
EOWARD REID. “Z\3' 


eke Ranstead Steet, PHILADELPHIA 
Store Closes 8 P. M. 


SEE Do ES 








ageing ak ty at 


i\CATTLEYAS: 


Extra Choice 









Ohe 





: $50 per 100 
s SamuclS. Pennock 


WHOLESALE 
FLORIST OF 


1612-1618 Ludlow Street. 


PHILA. 


Store closes 8 P. M. 
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SIETOR BROS. 


Wholesale Growers of 


CUT FLOWERS| 


51-53 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL., | 
In writing advertisers, mention Horticulture 


CHAS. W. McKELTAR 


51 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 








Western Headquarters for Choice Orchids 
Valley Violets and all Cut Flowers 


A Daily Shipment 


From 40 to 60 Growers 


We can and will take care of your Cut 
Flower and Supply Wants to advantage 


E.F. WINTERSON CO. *7;8 2283" 


oe 
CATALOGUE FREE 


PETER REINBERG 


WHOLESALE 


CUT FLOWERS 
51 Wabash Av., Chicago, Ill. 


In writing advertisers, mention Horticulture 











WHOLESALE FLOWER MARKETS 


TRASS PRICES— Per 100— TO DEALERS ONLY 








CHICAGO | ST. LOUIS | PHILA. | BOSTON 
Jan. 23 Jan. 29 Jan. 30 Feb. 1 
ROSES 
Am. Beauty and Edgely Fan. & Sp. | 40.00 to 50.00| 35.co to 40.00] 60.00 tu 75.00) 40.00 to 60.00 
EOEBe descseccovces 25.00 tO 40,00] 25.00 tO 30.00) 50.co to 60,00) 20.00 [tO 30,00 
7 c soe cgeecceeccecs 16.00 tO 24,00} 1000 tO 20.00| 25.00 tO 30.00] 12.00 to .00 
grades, ....... 6.00 to £&.00] 4.00 to 800) 10.00 to 15.00) 4.00 to "Soe 
Pride & 'Maid—Fan. * Sp.. 8.00 10 10,00] «+++. to 8.00) .....- to 15.00] 8.00 to 12.00 
Gt a <atwee’ Socdex 7.00 to 8.00] 4.00 to 6.00) 1200 to 15.00} 6.00 to 8.00 
bi No. « and Lower gr.. 0 tO 6,00] «++... to 3.00) 6.00 to 10.00] 2.00 to 6.00 
Liberty, FOBEY .cccoccccocesccccce 00 tO 10.00] «erees CO cccess 25.00 tO 35.00) 12.00 tO 25.00 
TOINATY. «+0 sseeeee 4:00 to 8.00] «--«es 0D ccccee .00 to 1500) 8.00 to 12,06 
Richmond, Fay. cc scosccecccee 8.00 to 12.00] 6.00 to 8.00] 25.00 to 30.00) 25.00 to 30.00 
Ordinary «...++..++++- 400 to 8.00] 4.00 to .00| 12.00 to 15.00} 8.00 to 12.00 
Golden Gate, Fancy....,.-+sseee+5 8.00 to 1000] 6,00 to .00} 10.00 to 12.00} 8.00 to 12.00 
Ordinary....++..-++ 6.00 to 8.00] 4.00 to .00| 6.00 to 10.00] 2.00 to 6,00 
Chatenay, Fancy «+ssseesseee sees Io 00 to «612,00! 6,00 to .00| 15.00 to 25.00] 8.00 to 10.00 
Ordinary~ .........e0 6.00 to 8.00] 4.00 tO 5.00) 10.00 to 15.00) 2.00 to 4.00 
CARNA TIONS 
sgh tagiinekteagteeimonstet 3-00 10 §.00} 3.00 to 4.00; 3.00 to 6.00 345 to 4.00 
Ordicasy pOawe etecedbesdecnbcccoeds 1.50 tO 2.50) 2.00.0 2.50) 1.50 tO 3.09} Ficq to 2.00 
MISCELLANEOUS 
eee $b06d0 6d dare cteonvcée tee | 40.00 00 50,00] e+eeee 00  caseed 40.60 tO §0.00) ++. «+ tO 50.00 
Cypripediums......se0+.. ‘sere 1200 tO 16.00 | «eeees OB ccccsch cocoee SD. coevse! ccocce 10 12.00 
La ry of the Valley..........s0-0. 3.00 tO 4.00] 3.00 to 4,00) 2.00 16 5.00) 2.00 tO 4.00 
Viekets..c . cccccecccccccccccccccece 75 to 1.50 +35 to -50| .50 to 1,00} .§0 to “75 
Te PS....ccccce cocccceses, coccce | ccccee to 4,00] 300 to 4.00) 3.00 to 4.00] 200 to 3.00 
Romans Hya., Paper White, Nar., | 3.00 [tO «+++. 2.00 tO 3.00) 3.00 to «--.. 1.00 to 2.00 
Daffodils; Trumpets cosecece coce G00 20 ceeeee | coveee tO sees «| 4.00 0 soeeee 2.00 to 4,00 
Mignonette....... 0 $0 00s ceeccccs oe 6.00 to 10.00] 2.00 to 600] 2.00 tO 4.00) 2.00 [tO eseeee 
Adiantum Cuneatum..........c00+ | coos tO «oS | ++-+e+ tO 6.00) .75 to 1.00; .75 to 1,00 
w Croweanum.....eeeeece | cee to «1.00 | eeeeee tO 8.00] eoee 6 tO 1,50} oneness to 1.50 
Sanldax o.ccccoccccccececcccocccese 12.00 to 16.06/195.0 to 15.00) 12.50 ~. 15.00} 8.00 S 12.00 
Asp sragus —— strings....., ha . 50.00 | 25 00 ~ py - 3s. ~ GO.00| ceeees 00 ovenee 
Sprengeri 35.00 | 25.co 75-00] seers 




















J.A.BUDLONG 


37-39 Randolph Street, CHICAGO 


Noses and 
Carnations WHOLESALE 
A Speciaity...... GROWER of 


Cit FLOWERS 











PHILADELPHIA C 


UT FLOWER CoO. 


Wholesalers of Cut Flowers 
1616 AND i518 


SANGOM S&T. 
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VICTORY 


Is a fancy in the fullest sense 


The most brilliant scarlet carnation. 
of the word and wholesaled at $25.00 per 100 at Christmas. 


Requires only ordinary culture. 
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Cut Flower Market Re- 
ports. 


The present week sees but 

BOSTON trifling changes in cut 
flower conditions in this 

market, Carnations and lily of the 
valley are lower; yellow narcissi are 
also tending downward in value, while 
advancing in quality. These are all 
due to increasing production, and not 
to any slackening of demand. Roses 
are going the other way, being supplied 
in lessening quantities, and in quality 
none too good. Cut flowers, wall 
flowers, sweet peas and other pretty 
little specialties are finding ready sale. 


No complaint can tke 
BUFFALO made on the amount of 
business done the pre- 
vious week. The spring weather has 
forced on carnations, roses and bulbous 
stock to good extent. The only things 
that actually were scarce were good 
Beauties, the price holding firm but 
no special demand. All other stock 
was enough to be had. Some lines 
were moved slowly but up to Saturday 
a good cleaning up was had, much 
floral work in evidence. Green goods 
were abundant; sales a little weak. 


Business during the 
CINCINNATI past week was what 
might be termed fair; 
the best flowers sold out clean every 
day, while the inferior grades went 
begging. Prices have taken a drop for 
the simple reason that the grade of 
stock is not up to the standard. 
Nearly everything has the appearance 
of having been picked over before it 
reached the market. Daffodils made 
their appearance last week and can 
now be had in any quantity. Harrisii 
lilies are more plentiful, but a large 
number of the flowers are imperfect 
and therefore unsalable. Tulips can 
now be had with longer stems and in 
great variety. Carnations and roses 
are weak in the stems, and many of 
the furmer are so badly bursted that 
they are not salable. There is not 
much doing in the plant line. Azaleas 
and primulus are largely used for win- 
dow display but comparatively few are 
sold. 


With a week of 

INDIANAPOLIS spring-like weath- 
er trade has been 

fully up to expectations. No special 
rush but good active demand. Stock in 
nearly all lines is about equal to the 
needs of the day. Beauties are more 
plentiful and of excellent quality. 
Bridesmaids are improving in color. 
Carnation crops are satisfactory in 
quantity as well as quality. - All report 
heavy sales in blooming plants, prob- 
ably due to bright weather. Lilac, 
sweet peas, daffodils, tulips and mig- 





nonette are in better supply and find 
ready demand. 


Business conditions 
last week were up 
to expectations. The 
weather was good, and stock came in 
in satisfactory quantities. Carnations 
had a good steady demand, with a 
good supply. The quality could be 
better. The demand and supply of 
roses: were up to expectations, with 
the quality moderate. Lilies of the 
valley and violets found an unusually 
good demand, with the supply a little 
slow. Narcissus, hyacinths and other 
bulbous stock moves satisfactorily. 


Though business is 
NEW YORK fair, it lacks snap. In 
consequence of a 
shortened rose supply, American 
Beauties lead in demand, and the 
larger sizes are maintained at top fig- 
ures. Bridesmaids are none too plenti- 
ful. The Bride is wanted chiefly in 
the lower grades, so that the best do 
not average up with Bridesmaid. 
Liberty and Richmond are readily 
sold, and so, too, are the choice grades 
of Golden Gate, Killarney, Chatenay, 
etc. Carnations are plentiful, the 
novelties bringing good prices. Of the 
standard varieties, all colors are well 
represented in the market. Harrisii 
lilies are moving easily at good figures. 
Bulbous stock continues to increase in 
quantity, and yellow seems to be a 
feature in every wholesale window. 
There is a pause in the call for lily of 
the valley, judging by the lower quota- 
tions that have obtained for several 
days past. The bulk of violet ship- 
ments reach the street merchants, who 
have been favored by the fine weather. 
The sale of smilax drags, while As- 
paragus plumosa sells readily. 


LOUISVILLE 


The warm weather in 

PHILA- the early part of the 
DELPHIA. week hurt the sale of 
carnations, as they had 

a strong sleepy tendency, but later the 
brisk weather helped things wonder- 
fully; and on the whole, business was 
pretty good all along the line. Beauties 
were a little scarce, but of very good 
quality. A marked feature of the mar- 
ket was the improvement in the qual- 
ity of Bridesmaids. Killarneys and 
Chatenays came in more freely and 
were quickly taken up. Enchantress 
remained the leader in carnations; 
white Lawson was also a favorite. In 
reds, Flamingo is undoubtedly the 
finest; but as it requires very careful 
handling so as not to bruise it, many 
prefer Crane or Bliss, although these 
latter are smaller. Cattleyas are in 
good form at present. Cypripediums 
nearly over. Lilacs remain a strong 
feature of the market, and are in good 
demand. Lily of the valley and sweet 
peas normal; single tulips and  daffo- 


dils are the best sellers in the bulbous 
line. Freesias are at their best at 
present, and large quantities are being 
used. A flush crop of snapdragon is 
on, and meets with some favor. Mc- 
Kinley day helped the carnation mar- 
ket a little. There was no advance in 
prices, but the previous good figures 
held firm. This was especially true of 
pinks and reds. 


The executive com- 
SAN mittee of the McKin- 
FRANCISCO ley Club, which num- 
bers between four and 
five thousand members, has been send- 
ing out notices broadcast to not forget 
the McKinley carnation on January 
29, and the carnation trade is feeling 
the incentive. First quality American 
Beauty roses are scarce, but fine tea 
roses are on hand in excess of the de- 
mand. Such bulbous stock as tulips, 
Roman hyacinths and paper white nar- 
cissi is arriving in improved quality, 
and violets and lily of the valley are 
in great abundance and breaking rec- 
ords cn quality. Business is always 
slow at this date, but the cut flower 
trade may be said to be getting along 
rather better this year than usual. 





FIRE RECORD. 


Allen & Yeaw’s greenhouses and 
barn in Worcester lane, Waltham, 
Mass., were destroyed by fire on Jan- 
nary 26th. A defective boiler was the 
cause. The loss is reported at $4000. 


Nearly all of West Collingswood on 
the outskirts of Camden, N. J., as- 
sisted in extinguishing a fire at the 
greenhouses of Herman Zimmer, which 
destroyed thousands of plants. About 
$1000 damage was done. 





NEWS NOTES. 


One of the Louisvilie daily papers 
last week contained a large advertise- 
ment in colors by Jacob Schulz, rep- 
resenting a wreath of red carnations 
encircling a portrait of McKinley and 
announcing a complete stock of McKin- 
ley’s favorite flower. This is the kind 
of enterprise that pays. 





Bulletin No. 1, “The Gypsy and 
Brown-Tail Moths,” has been issued 
from the office of the superintendent 
for suppressing the gypsy and brown- 
tail moths in Massachusetts. It gives 
the life history of the moths, tells 
where to look for them, the remedies 
against them, contrasts the species, 
and closes with a summary of the law 
of Massachusetts requiring their sup- 
pression. The pamphlet is fully illus- 
trated. HORTICULTURE has secured 
a supply of these books, and will be 
pe to furnish copies to any appli- 
cants. 
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FRANK MILLANC 
Whoiesale Commission Florist 


COOGAN BUILDING 


565-57 W. 26th Street, 
Tel. 299 Madison Sq. Open6 aA. M. tos P. M. 
In writing advertisers, mention Horticulture 


FORD BROTHERS 


48 West 28th Street, NEW YORK 


FINE ROSES FANGY GARNATIONS 


A Full Line of All CUT FLOWERS 
Telephone, 3870 or 3871 Madison Square. 


ALEX. J. GUTTMAN 


THE WHOLESALE 


% FLORIST ¥ 


OF NEW YORK 
Phone 1664-1665 Mad. Sq. 48 W. a8tb St 








WE HAVE A GOOD OPENING 


for a grower of lily of the valley and general bulbous 


stock. Would like to communicate with growers of 


good bulbous flowers. Can handle them at good prices. | 


Also asparagus plumosus. Let us hear from you. 


A.L.YOUNC & CO. 
Wholesale Fiorists 
Tel. 3559 Mad. Sq. 54 W. 28th St., New York 


BUY YOUR FLOWERS THROUGH 


A. MOLTZ 


Wholesale Florist 
55-57 W. 26th Street 


Best Facilities for Supplying you at Lowest 
Daily Market Prices 


Tel. 2921-5243 Madison Square 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK | 

















ecccesecesccoee 
JOHN I. RAYNOR 


Wholesale Commission Florist SH Bd _ hOeaT FOR 
A full line of C Cc 
pine of CEM grown STUDD York taarket, ct opsrent —— 


TEL. 1998 MADISON SQUARE 49 W. 28 St., New York City 
SSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSS Sesssssssessosese 


Walter F. Sheridan 


Wholesale Commission Dealer in 


Choice Cut Flowers 


39 West 28th Street, New York 
Telephone : 902 Madison Sq. 























HEADQUARTERS FOR NOVELTIES 


ORCHIDS A SPECIALTY 


~ grave or WALLEY **™%x° 


GRADE OF ON HAND 
BEST BEAUTIES, METEORS, BRIDES AND BRIDESMAIDS 


JAMES McMANUS, ;i*eets 50 W. 30th St., New York 











yyucceneor to 
Wm. Ghormiey 


FROMENT 


Wholesale Commission Florist 


CHOICE CUT FLOWERS 
57 West 28th St. New York. 


roe Attention to Shipping Orders Write for Current Prces 


9 759 Mad. Sq. 
Ht. K.- 


Telephones: 2200, 2201, Madison Square 











FOR GOOD PRICES 


} 
| 





GEORGE SALTFORD 


Wholesale Commission Dealer in 


Cut_Flowers 


| 46 W. 29th Street, New York 
Tel. 3393 Madison Sq. 


AND CASH RETURNS 


send your flowers to 


Phil. F. Kessler 


55 West 26th Street, New York. 
Telephone 2921 Madison Square. 








NEW YORK ‘QUOTATIONS PER 100—TO DEALERS ONLY 




















Last Half of Week | First Haif of Week Last Half of Week | First half of Week 
ending Jan. — 29 toe Jan. 27 a | beginning Jan. 29 

, 1906 “ese 

Roses Carnations 

Am. Beauty and Edgeley fanandsp.| 50.00 to 75.00] 50.00 tO 75.00 Fancy ....ccvese., ccccccccececes 4.00 to 600 3.00 to 6.00 
OKITA. cvveecceeeeecs 35.00 10 50.00} 30.00 to 4000 Ordimary..ceee seccccceesceeeses, 2.00 tO 3.00 1.00 tO 3.00 
Ne, fecccccccccccccce 25.00 tO 45.00] 25.00 tO 30.00 CACRSs OB cccccvece oc coscocecece 30.00 to 50.00] 25.00 tO 50.00 
Lower grades .....- - §.00 tO 15.00 3.00 tO 10.00 Cypripediums............-. eee 10.00 tO 12,00 | «+«+-. tO eeeees 
Bride & "Maid, fan and sp......-. 12.00 tO 15.60] 10.00 to 15.00 Livy of the Valley....--......+++. 1.00 tO 3.00 1.09 tO 3.00 
GREER ccccsccccccocceceece 8.00 10 10.00] 8.00 t) 10.00 WORRIES cccsqeccccscccce evvccsoces .40 to 75 a5 to .60 
No. rand lower grades ... 3.00 to 6.00 2.00 to 6,00 Telaps .. ....cce coccscccces 2.00 to 4,00 2.00 tO 5.00 
L iberty, fanoy ...c+eseeeeceees.+s 16.00 tO 25.00] 15.00 to 2500 Roman Hya. Paper White Nar.. 1.00 tO 2.00 1.00 to 2,00 
OTdi ATV ceceee. covcee- ee 3.00 tO 10.00 3.00 tO 10,00 Daffodiis, Trumpets.........-..-+ 3-00 to 5.00 2.00 tO 4,00 
Ric chmond, RANEY 6 000.5, ccocccecce | coccce tO 25.00 | eseses to 2500 lignonette cnccceccocceseveces 200 to 6.00 2.00 to 8.00 
OVGAMATY 2s cccgecccccccs | cocece toss"? | weceee R.0c cage Adiantum Cuneatum.......++++++- 75 tO 1.25 73 0 3.95 
G« olden Gate, fancy..ccccscecesess | 10.00 to 15.00 0.00 tO 15.00 re Croweanum oeeee-ccceee | sence 10 E50 | eoeeee to 1.50 
ordinary «+++++.... 200 to « 6.00 2.00 to 6.00 BeNOR <0 ve tc ccccccsccccccccecccce 8co to 15.00 8.00 to 12.00 
( -haten: ay, fancy ...«.+-eeeceeeees 10.00 to 1:*,00 10.00 tO 15.00 Asparagus Plumosus.. een tees 25.00 tO %§.00/ 2500 to 35.cOo 
ordinary coecceccececes 2.00 to 8 co 2.00 to 8.00 Sprenceri, ’ bunches 15.00 tO 25.00! 15.00 to 25.00 


JOHN YOUNG 


Wholesale FLORIST | 
51 West 28th St., New York | 


Telephone, 4463-4464 Madison 8q. 
Best Beauties, Brides. and Bridesmaids. 
Lily of the Valley, Orchids and 
Lilies. Renowned Cottage 
Garden Carnations. 


- Edward C. Horan 
Wholesale Florist 


55 WEST 28th ST. 
Tet. 147 Madison Sq, New York 














TRAENDLY & SCHENCK 


WHOLESALE FLORISTS 


Furnish best stock at fair prices all the year round Send for quetations on fall orders 


Tel, 788.789 Madison 84, 44 West 28th Street, New York City | 




















FLORISTS OUT OF TOWN 
jqusernceerees Young & Nugent 


ered to Steamers or Elsewhere in New 
York can have them d-livered in ~— 
42 W. 28th St., New York 


BOXES, WITH OWN TAGS in 


manner by ; 











In writing to Advertisers kindly mention Horticulture 
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” Wholesale 








30 and 40 Miami Ave., DETROIT, MICH- 


Fancy Ferns 
Michigan Cut Flower Exchange “™.2RcE® 


Florists 


$1.25 per 1000 


Discount on Regular Shipments 





‘Charles Millang 


50 West 29th St., New York city 
Cut Flowers on Commission 


A Reliable Place to Consign to or order from 
Telephone; 3860-3871 Madison Square 


ORCHIDS AT ALL SEASONS 
WM. STUART ALLEN CO. 


Commission Merchan's in Cut Flowers 
53 WEST 28TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone 356 Madison Square 








Cut Flowers 


BOSTON’S BEST 
ALL VARIETIES 


SHIPPED TO ALL POINTS 


Plorists’ Supplies 
Largest Stock in New England 
Lowest Wholesale Rates 


N.F. MeCarthy& Co. 


84 HAWLEY ST. 
Tel. Main 5973 BOSTON 














Headquarters in Western New York 


FOR 


ROSES, CARNATIONS 


And all kinds of Seaonable Flowers 


WM, F, KASTING 


Wholesale Commission Florist, also Dealer in 
Florists’ Supplies and Wire Designs. 


383-87 ELLICOTT ST. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Give us a trial. We can please you, 











J, B, Murdoch & Co, 


Wholesale Florists 
FLORISTS’ SUPPLIES 
545 Liberty St., PITTSBURG, PA. 
Long Distance Phone 1435 Court. 


Bonnot Bros. 


Wholesale Florists 


55and57 W.26ths , NEW YORK 
Cut F.owe: Exchange Tel. $8 Madisun Square, 


OPEN 6.00 A.M. 
AN UNEQUALED OJT.ET FA CO sSIGN™D FLOWERS 


The Reliable Commission House 


Richmond Roses and Rich Flowers 
of all varieties 


JOS. S. FENRICH 


48 W. 30th Street, New York 


Tel 324-325 Madison Square 


JULIUS LANG 
Wholesale Florist 


Consignments received, sold well 
and returns made promptly. 


53 WEST 30th ST. NEW YORK 
Telephone, 280 Madison Sq. 














ESTABLISHED 1872 
JOHN J. PERKINS 
WHOLESALE and COMMISSION FLORIST 
115 W. 30th St, New York 


Tel. No, 956 Madison Square 
Wanted.—A few more reliable growers of 
Carnations and Violets. Quick returns and 


highest prices. 
ee M E 
ALFRED H., LANGJAHR 


All Choice Cut Flowers in Season 


55 West 28th St., New York 
Telephone 32924 Madison Square. 


CARNATIONS 
AND ROSES 





BUY FROM 
TT ay 








Pittsburg Cut Flower Co., Ltd. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


504 Liberty Ave., 











NEW CROP BRONZE 





$1.00 per 1000. Discounts on larger quantities, 
WE HAVE VERY FINE CUT BOX WOOD. 
DAGGER AND FANCY FERNS 


NEW CROP SOUTHERN WILD SMIL4X $3.50 and $7.002per Case. 

Headquarters for all FLORISTS’ SUPPLIES, Wire Designs 

Immortelles, (ycas Leaves, Wheat Sheaves, Ribbons, Corrugated Boxes, etc, 
LAUREL FESTOONING, 5c. and 6c, per yard. 


HENRY M, ROBINSON & CO. 


AND GREEN GALAX 


Write for prices on case lots. 


Cut Wire, Letters, 


8 & 11 Province St., Boston, Mass. 
L. D. Telephone, Main 2618 














WHOLESALE FLOWER MARKETS.—to peaters onty. 


























sag ya DETROIT BUPFALO | PITTSBURG 
m. 30 an, 22 an, 30 Jan, 29 
ROSES | wa 
Am. Beauty and Edgely, fanand sp.| 40.00 tO 50.00| .--++. to 60.00] 50.00 to 60.00] 40.00 tO §0,00 
OXUTA+ cecacecesseces 25.00 tO 3000| seses tO seeses 30.00 tO 50.00) 25.00 tO 30,00 
BEE, Bicce a edadccooes 2.00 tO 15.00 | esses tO cocces 15.00 tO 25,00) 12.50 to.-15.00 
ta Lower grades . ..... $00 0 10.00| «e+ to 8.60} 8.00 tO .15.00] «e+ees to 5.00 
Bride and Maid, fan. and sp..+-+-«| ..+.++ to 10.00! seeees tO 12,00/ 12,00 tO 1§.0c| +++» tO 12,00 
wee eer Pr 600 to B.00| «esses GO ccccee | 10.00 ft 12,00] «+ eee to 410,00 
1‘ ‘¢ ~=6No. 1 and Lower gr 3.00 tO 5.60 | eoeeee to 6.00] s.00 to 8.00] 5.00 to 8.00 
Liberty, famcy —_. sevcacee oeecce, 10.00 tO 12,00 | sees. tO secese | 10.00 to 18.00] 8.00 to 20.00 
Ordinary «- «-seeeseeeses: 6.00 tO 8.C0 | --+ee tO eseees | 4.00 to 1000] 4.co° to’ 6,00 
Richmond, Fancy-cses ceieseseses| covece tO cece, | cocese tO 15.00 | «e+e. tO coves: 800 (9 25.00 
Ordinary, ....sececeess| seceee OO ceasen Danaeee tO * 6,00 | esses. 10 civceee 4.00 to 6.00 
Golden. Gate, ded behS Soensdees] covece tO 10.00 | «sense tO 10.00] 10.00 tO 13 OC} sesees tO’ seiveee 
Ordinary.«.... «++++. 6.00 tO 8,00 | «++. to 6.00] 4.0 10 8,00] «+... tO coves. 
Chatenay, Fane eccccscvcccdesves| coccce tO ccces | cvcess tO TO 00| eeeees tO eseees 10.00 tO 5.00 
Ordimary...+ csscssesee| eoeeee IO soscce | sesece to 6.00 | eeess 0O- dawes i 4.00 “to 6.00 
CARNATIONS 
awn sods coeecteced ceveceeso90+| 3000 %0 §.00| ecccee to 4,00] 3.00 to §.c0] 3.00 to 5.00 
Ordinary «= ceeseees « Uses Seecewos| eseces to 2.00 | essees to 2,.00| 2,00 to 3.00] 1.00 0 2,00 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Cattleyas ..ccsscccccceccee scesers | seneee tO esses | eee oe tO §0.00 | w++ee tO seeces| coccse tO bses. 
Cypripediums ....+.0+6 srccces o+| eenees tO vereee | ecvcece tO 25.00 | eeeees tO coeses| seoces l O secece 
Lily of the Valley.....+...-«eeeee- 3.00 tO 4.00] 3-00 tO 4.00] 2.00 to 4.00] 1.00 t6 4.00 
Vilets.« sdcccccccsice: sesccoeccesss “| 59 to 1.00] 1.00 to 1,50 go to 2 09] 35 to 14,00 
Twlipse cesicccedcoccecccs 3.00 to §00| 2.00 to 3.00] 3.00 [0 4.00) 2.00 to §.00 
Roman Hva.: Paper White Nar. 2.00 tO 4.00) 2.00 to 300/ 2.10 to 4,0 | 2.00 tO 3.00 
Daffodils; Trumpets ee ecessecceses 3.00 tO 4:00 | seeeee tO seevee | eevee to 4.00] 2.50 tO 4.00 
DEieMOMette ccc .. ces cccdsccccee| eecces tO eeeses 1.00 to 4.00] 2.00 to . 4.00) 150 to 4,00 
Adiantum Cuneatum.....eeseceees 1.00 to 1.50] 1.00 to 2,00 50 to 1.00) evecce tO seeese 
TOWCANUM coese eeeeee! eeeeee TO eeceee | coves TO eesees 125 to 1.50) 1.25 to 1.50 
Smilax Ce eecessceeesecses eeseeee 12.50 to 1§00/12.50 tO 15§,09/12.00 to 145.00) 12,50 tO 15.00 
Asparagus Plumosus, strings +--+. 0.00 tO §0.00) 25.00 to 60 00/40.00 tO §0.00] 35.00 tO §0.00 
2a Sprengeri, bunches) --+--+ to 35.00! 25.00 to 5§0.00125.00 to 50,00] 25.00 td 50.00 
ert 














E. A. BEAVEN 


Wholesale Dealer in 


SOUTHERN WILD SMILAX 


and Florists’ Hardy Prsemtive Sup leg 
New crop now ready in limited quan 


EVERGREEN, ALA. 











Geo. A. Sutherland Co. 


CUT FLOWERS 
Florists’ Supplies and Letters 


34 HAWLEY SRTEET 
Decorating Evergreens, etc., at Wholesale 





BOSTON 





Wild Smilax, Palmetto and Cycas 
(fresh cut), Palm Leaves, Galax, Leu- 
cothoe, Ferns and Mosses, Leaf Mold, 
Orchid and Azalea Peats. 

Everything in Season. 


THE KERVAN COMPANY 
20 West 27th St., New York. 





HORTICULTURE 
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List 
of 
Advertisers 





Page Page 
Akers H. P««++--+++: 124 McCarthy N. F.& 
Allen W. F....-+++++ 126 CO, escccesccoscese 147 
Allen Wm. Stuart Co.147 
Aschmann Godfrey. .124 McConnell Alex..... 143 


McKellar Charles W.144 


Bambrick, Thos. H...150 McKissick, W. E. ...144 


Barrows H.H.& Son.i24 McManus Jas..... «00046 
Bayersdorfer = . nee 143 Michell H. F, & Co..126 
Beaven, E. A.. ++147, Michigan Cut Flower 
Black, , . Saleen 142 Exchange.....+++++ 147 
Blackistone Z. D..... 143 Bomgeney Nurser- 
Boadington A. T.- 126 —s iS weveseececcees +142 
Bonnot Bros.....+++- 147 Millaag Charles....-- 147 
Boston Florist Letter Mivang Frank....-.- 146 
see eee eoeeeeeees 143 Molkiz edcccccccsceS QS 
Boston Plate and Win- M minger J.C. ..-+- 151 
dow Giass Co..«++« 15¢ ayo R ganas Nurse:- 
Breck Joseph & Soms120 = i€S cece ecsceceesers 2 
Breitmeyer's J. Sons 143 Murdoch J. B.& Co.+147 
Budlong J. A.-.++++++ 44 Murray Samuel.,...- 143 
Burnett Gros...--- 
Burnham Hitchings Niessen Leo. Co.....-. 144 
Pierson Co.-++++ +++ 152 
Burpee W. A. & Co.r26 = Pennock Samuel S. 
Butler E. A. & Son... 124 142-144 
Perkins John J...-.. 147 


Chicago patoaee Wreck- Phila, Cut Flower Co.144 
ing Weettee eee mst 


Cc at ica a ° Carnation 


Pierson F, R, Co.124-138 
Pittsburg Cut Flower 





Cochran Mushroom | Pye E. H..... «+++ 122 
Pes Rawson, W. W. & Co.126 
Cottage Gardens Co..142 Raynor "John I 146 
Cowee A, oe. sseesees 126 Reed & Keller,..+--+143 
ma eecrceses 144 
: oo emberg Peter.....+- 144 
Baie A B.A Son ne Se ik 
ere cses C6 000060 147 
oes eo nctaans Roehrs Julius Co... 124 
Decor FH A.. «:: 1a3-15t Rose Hill Nurseries, , 123 
Dysart R. J..c+eeeee. 150 Saltford, ee. cosennt 146 
ander & Son. +824 
Eaton H. N ...++++++ 149  Schillo Lasher Co... 152 
Elliott Wm. &Son----126 Schmidt J. C. Co..... 124 
Esler J. G,.--+++++++ 15% = Schmutz F.W.O....+- 123 
Ernest W, H...-+++.+ £56 © Seolla John A wo ay 153 
Scott Jo Mee eegeeecee 1294 
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boecceetee, cosece Sievers ~ 
Felihowien J. By Siggers & Siggers ---151 
Fletcher F, W........124 Situations + ants.-150 
my Aiba a seer kc cs S.ccesee $90 
ae” fe tern Oo veccoesd 
oegeee menagececeesta = A. T. Lamber 
pe ecccececescos +15t 
Prement Hi. B.. aes Stevens H_. A. Co... «122 
gee t's Jno. G, ««++142 Sutberland Walter Co ten 
Gre & Co..+++. 126 Sutherland Geo. 
Gale A A. A Bro... 6343 -_«-_ COs enene ceccceeees 147 
ye te Heater Mig. Susuki& Tida....++.+ 126 
Ovcocccccsseccceses 151 
Thompson J. D Co..123 
Guttman Alex. J. .... 146 Pp 
~ Thorburn J.M. & Co.126 
Genmen & Webec **¥45 Thornton Bros, ....-. - 


Totty, Chas. H.... 


Ball Asse,.sccseee “15" TYaendly & Schenck. 140 


Hammond Paint & 


Slug Shot Works..126 - PPOY, J. Hu--neeeeeee 142 
Heller & Co... «+++. 126 end Soerry. 
Herbert David& Sons 123 Vaughan nd Perry +144 
Hews A. H. & Co....131 Walsh M. H......... 123 
Hill E. G Co..-seee 124 Warburton C...--+-. 123 
Holly Castle Co...... rsa. Ward Ralph M, Co...126 
Horan &.C......... 146 WatsonG.C..... 126-150 
Hunt E. H....+++.... 144 Weathered Co,....... 152 

, Weber F. C.....++0+. 143 
Kasting W. F........ 147 = Weber H. & Sons....122 
Kervan Co., The ..--147 Weeber & Don....--- 126 
Kessler, PF ....++++ 149 Welch Bros.....-++++ 144 
King Cons. Co......-. '5¢ Wietor Bros.....--.-- 144 
Klokner A... ...-++++ 188 Winterich C. ....ceee 124 
Kramer F. H. t41-142-143 = Winterson E. F......144 
Kroeschell Bros.....- 1st 
Lager & Hurrell......124 Young A. L,.......- 146 
Lang Julius......+++. 147 Young John........- onde 
Langiahr, Alfred H...147 Young & Nugent ...146 
Leuthy A. & Co.....-. 124 Young Thos. Jr...... 143 








Is your name in 
the above list? If 


not, why not? 
- 





Buyer’s Directory 


Ready Reference Guide 
READ IT 


| aparece under this head, 10 cents 
a 

Regular advertisers in this issue are oe 
liste under this classification witho 
charge. Reference to List of cavertioers 
will indicate the respective pages. 


ACCOUNTANT. 
Robert J. Dysart, 28 State St., Boston. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
Thos. J. Grey & aces 82 8S. Market 8t., 


ton. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 

















Joseph Breck & Sons 
51 and 52 N. Market S8t., 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
ASPARAGUS P. NANUS. 


8. 8S. Pennock, Philadelphia. 
oe page see List of Advertisers, 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS. 


W. F. Allen, Salisbury, Md. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


BEGONIAS. 
N. LePage, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Tuberous Rooted 
stomp & Walter Co., New York. 
Medal Strain Begonias. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


BAMBOO STAKES. 
Suzuki & lida, 31 Bare St., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
BULBS AND TUBERS. 


R. M. Ward & Co., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Joseph Breck & eens. 47-4 N. Market 8&t., 


ton. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
W. W. Rawson & Co., 12 & 13 F. H. 


Square, Boston. 
Arlington Tested Seeds for Florists. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
J. M. Thorburn & Co., 

36 Cortlandt St., New York. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 


Suzuki & ie, iy ey St., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 












































‘CARNATIONS—Continued. 
The F. R. Fuceen Co,, puserses *Hud- 


Carnations, Winsor White WBnchantress, 
elen M. Gou 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
A. B. Davis & Son, Inc. ueserneene, Va. 
Carnations, Red S 
For page see List of i 


CHRYSANTHEMUM STOCK 
PLANTS. 
The E. G. Hill Co., Richmond, Ind. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Cc. H. Totty, Madison, N. J. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


we go cuttings. Monrovia, 
Glo of Pacific, Fouy. ose, Robinson, 
Philade re » White onnaffon, Fitzwy- 
ram, Kalb, Robt. Halliday, Jobn 
brimpton, ay Bonnaffon, Col. Appleton, 
Niveus, Bride, White Ivory, Cullingfordil, 
Arline, Maud Dean, Mutual Friend, W. 
Lincoln, Jerome Jones, J. G. Jones, "Tim: 
ey Eaton > Mme, Perrin at $1.50 per 


5 oe 1000. 

“Opa, eens, E. Bonnefond, Alliance, 
Fre me. Mrs. Brice, La Tusion, Mers- 
tham Yellow, Mildred are, Wm. Duck- 
ham, Ane Dr. Enguehard, Mrs. T. W. 
Pockett, Nellie Folate $2.60 Wells, F. 8. 
vs Mrs. Thirkell at $2.50 per 100; $20.00 


Wed * y. Kasting, 883 Ellicott St., Buffalo, 





--~- Sane 


























CUPS AND TROPHIES. 


Thornton Bros., Lawrence, Mass. 
Fo. page see List of Advertisers. 


CYCLAMEN PLANTS. 
C. Winterich, Defiance, O. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 




















DAISIES. 
The F. W. Fletcher Co., © Bg nm Mass. 
For page see List of Advertisers. _ 
DAHLIAS. 


David Herbert & Son, Atco, N. J. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
8. 8. Pennock, Philadelphia. 
Dahlia Roots. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 


ELECTRIC CIRCULATOR. 
Holly-Castle Co., -Boston. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


FERNS. 


A. Leuthy & Co., Roslindale, Mass 
For page see List of Advertisers. 




















H. F. Michell & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
__For page see List of Advertisers, 


CALIFORNIA PRIVET. 


Chas. Black, Pightsown. N. J. 
For page see List of Advertisers 


CARNATIONS. 
John H. Slevers & Co., 1251 Chestnut 8t., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Hannah Hobart. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


J. D. Thompson Carnation Co.. A ameang Il. 
For pare see List of Advertisers. 
H. Stevens Co., Dedham, Mass. 
Rooted Cuttings Variegated ’ Lawson. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Guttman & Weber, 43 W. 28th ag ey A 
Carnation Victory 
For page see List of ‘Advertinnns, 


C. H. Totty, Madison, N. J. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Patten & Co., Tewksbury, Mass. 
Pink, Patten and Mikado Carnations. 


8. 8S. Pennock, Philadelphia. 
John E. Haines, My Maryland. 
For page see List of Aavortiners. 


Henry Eichholz, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Carnations, Red wson, Mrs. W. T. 
Omwake. 


B. Pye r Nyack, N. Y. 
Tees sean” see em Ry BBY 


The H. Weber & Sons Co., Oakland, Md. 
My Maryland and Jessica. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Chieago Carnation Co., Joliet, Til. 
Rooted Cnttings, Aristocrat and Glendale. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
~W. J. & M. S. Vesey. Ft. W e, Ind. 

Carnation "Glendale. mp 
C. Warburton. Fall River, Mass. 
Rooted cutti ng. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 















































«+ Cottage Gardens Co., Queens, N. Y. 
Craig. 


Carnation Robert 











H. H. Barrows & Sons, Whitman, Mags. 
Nephrolepis Barrowsil. 
of Advertisers. 


- 24th B8t., 


For page see 

8. 8S. Skide » 824 
Philadelphia. 
¥. R. Pierson Co., Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 


Nephrolepis Piersoni El 
For page see List of A 


FERTILIZERS. 
Wm. Elliott & Sons, 201 Fulton S&t., 
New York. 
Thompson’s Manure. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


FLORISTS’ SUPPLIES. 
H. M. Robinson & Co., 811 Province 8t., 


Boston. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
H. Bayersdorfer & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


The Kervan Co., 20 W. 27th St., N. Y. 
Decorative Evergreens. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


N. F. McCarthy & Co., 84 Hawley 8t., 


Boston. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Reed & Keller, 122 W. 25th St., New York 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


J. B. Murdoch & Co., 545 Liberty St. 7 
Pittsburg, 
For page see List of Aavesticers. 


8. 8S. Pennock, Philadelphia. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


J. Stern & Co., 1928 Germantown Ave., 
Philadelphia. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


FLORISTS’ LETTERS. 
Boston Florist Letter Co., 84 Hawley St, 


For page see List of Advertisers. 
G. A. Sutherland Co., 34 Hawley 8t., 
Boston. 


For page see List of Advertisers, 
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FLOWERS BY TELEGRAPH. 


Alex. McConnell, New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 








Fred C. Weber, ag rd Olive 8t., 
For page see List es ‘Aavertisers. 





Young & Nugent, yew, York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 





- J. Breitmeyer’s Sons, Miami & Gratiot 
Aves., Detroit, Mich. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


HEATING APPARATUS. 
Burnham Hitchings Pierson Oh 
Broadway, New York: 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Retail Florists—Continued. 
Z. D. Blackistone, 14 & H Sts., Washing- 


ton, D. C. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 





John A. Scollay, 73 & 75 Myrtle Ave., 
Brooklyn, 
For page see List of “Advertisers. 





Gurney Heater Mfg. Co., 74 Franklin B8t., 


Boston. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Kroeschell Bros., 35 Erie St., Chicago. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 








George H. Cooke, Washington, D. C. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Samuel Murray, 1017 a stati 

Kansas City, 

For page see List uf Advertisers, 
A. Gude & Bro., 1214 F St, 
Washington, D. C. 

For page see List of Advertisere. 











Thos. Young, Jr., 41 W. 28th St., New York. 
rtisers. 


For page see List of Adve 





George H. Cooke, Washington, DL. C. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
A. Gude & Bro., 1214 F &t., 

Wasbington, D. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 








Z. D. Blackistone, 
14th and H Sts., Washington, D. C. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 





Samuel eerrey, 1017 gga 
ansas 
For page see List of Advertisers. 








FLOWER POTS. 
W. H. Ernest, 28th and M Sts., 
Washington, D D. C. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 





A. H. Hews & Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
For page see List of Advertisers 








FOLDING BOXES. 
Welch Bros., 15 Province St., Boston. 
For page ‘see List of Advertisers. __ 


GERANIUMS. 

J. E. Felthousen, Schenectady, N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
The E. G. Hill Co., Richmond, Ind. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 

















GLADIOLI. 
Arthur Cowee, Meadowvale Farm, Berlin, 


For page see List of Advertisers. 


E. E. Stewart, Rives Junct., Mich. 
Colors, mixture and named All sizes. 


GLASS. 
G. C. Watson, 1614 Later St., Philadel- 


For page see = of Advertisers. 


Boston Plate & Window Glass Co., Boston. 
For _page see List of Advertisers. 


GLAZING POINT. 
H, A. Dreer, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


GREENHOUSE BUILDING MATE- 
RIAL. 
Burnham Hitchings Pierson Co., 
1133 Broadway, New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


























Colenge House Wrecking Co., Chicago, Hl. 
or page see List of Advertisers. 


A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., Neponset, Boston. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


King Coustruction Co., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
For page see T.ist of Advertisers. 


J. C, Moninger ee East Blackhawk St., 

















cago. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Adam Schillo Lumber Co., West St. and 
Hawthorne Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
For page Ree T.ist of Advertisers. 


Weathered Co., 46 and 48 Marion St., New 


For page see List of Advertisers. 


GREENHOUSE HOSE. 


Anchor Greenhouse Hose is the best for 
Florists. 
Mineralized Rubber | Co.. _New York. _ 

















HARDWOOD PLANT STAKES. 
Cc. E. Olney, Rehoboth, Mass. 
Painted, all sizes. 


HARDY FERNS AND SUPPLIES. 
H. M. Robinson A Co., 8-11 Province St., 


oston. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


The Kervan Co., 
20 W. 27th St.. New York. 

For page see T.ist of Advertisers. 
Michigan Cut Flower Co.. 38 and 40 Miami 
Ave., Detroit, Mich.. Wm. Dilger, Mgr. 
Fancy ‘Ferns. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 























HOTHOUSE GRAPE VINES. 


Rose Hill Nurseries, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


ROSES. 
Walsh, Woods Hole, Mass. 
ae } Sen H. T. Roses and Ramblers. 








IMPORTING HOUSES. 
R. M,. Ward & Co., New York. 
Piants and Bulbs. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 


JAPANESE PLANTS. 
Suzuki & lida, 31 Burclay St., New York. 
or page see List of Advertisers. 


MICE PROOF SEED CASES. 
Heller & Co., Montclair, N. J. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 




















MUSHROOM SPAWN. 
Cochran Mushroom & Spawn Co., 
911 Chemical Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


NiIKOTINE APHIS PUNK. 














Benj. DVorrance, Vorranceton, Pa. 
Killarney and Richmond. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 
E. H, Pye, Upper Nyack, N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
F. H. Kramer, Washington, D. C, 
Queen Beatrice. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 
The BE. G. Hill eo Richmond, Ind. 
Richmon 
For page see List of “Advertisers. 


8S. 8. Pennock, Philadeiphia. 


chmond. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


E. A. Butler & Son, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
American Beauty. 
For page see List of A avertisers. 


John G. Gardner, ey Nurseries, 
































Villa Nova, P 
Nicotine Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. For page see List of Rncentinien 
NUnsERY STOCK. 
Mt. Hissarlik Nurseries, SEEDS. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. W. W. Rawson & Co., 12 and 13 Faneuil 
For page see List of Advertisers. Hall -- Boston. 
Cottage Gardens, Queens, N. Y. Cyclamen Seed. 


For page see List of Advertisers. 

Chas. Black, Hightstown, N. Y. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 
Forest Nursery dt Co., McMinnville, 


Forest Tree and Shrub Seeds. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


CRCHID PLANTS. 
Lager & Hurrell, Summit, N. J. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 
Sander, St. Albans, gr 
Importers, ey Growers, H rr 

For: page see List of Advert 
Julius’ Roehrs Co., Rutherford, N. my 
For page see List of Advertisers. 




















For page see List of Advertisers. 
Thos. J. Grey & Co., 32 8. Market St., 


Boston. 
For page see List of ee 
Joseph Breck & So 
51 and 52 N. Market st Boston. 
For puge see List of y- 8 4 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia. 
Sweet Pea, Earliest White. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Burnett Bros., 101 West St., New York 
Seeds, Bulbs, and Fertilizers. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
J. M. Thorburn & Co., 
86 Cortlandt St., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


























PATENTS. 
Si gers & Siggers, Washington a C. 
or page see List of Advertisers. 


PEERLESS REPAIR CLAMP. 
A. Klokner, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


PLANTS, BEDDING. 


J. C. Schmidt Co., Bristol, Pa. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


PLANTS DECORATIVE. 

A. Leuthy & Co., Roslindale, Mass 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Julius Roebrs, Rutherford, N. J. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


R. & J. Farquhar & Co., Boston. 
Palms, Kentia Belmoreana. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 

PLANTS FORCING. | 
H. F. Michell Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Joseph Breck & Sons, Boston. 
Gladioli for Forcing. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
F. W. O. Schmitz, Prince Bay, N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 






































H. F. Michell Co., 1018 Market 8t., 
Philadel Iphia, Pa. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 

R. & J. Farquhar & Co., Boston. 

For page see List of Advertisers, 


G. C. Watson, — Dw St., Philadel- 


phia. 
Sweet Pea Christmas, 
For page see List of Advertisers, 


Weeber & Don, * Ms eeeene St., New 


Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
H. A. Dreer, Philadelphia. 
Flower Seeds. 

For pege see List cf Advertisers. 


Wm, Elliott & Sons, ft Fulton St., New 


For page see List of Advertisers. 


Conrad Appel, Darmstadt, Germany 
tab, 1789. High Grade Grass, Clover, and Tree hecis 


SOUTHERN WILD SMILAX. 
H. M. Robinson & Co., 8 & 11 Province 
t., Boston. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


K. A. Beaven, Evergreen, Ala. 
___For page see ist of Advertisers. 









































PLANTS, HARDY. 
John G. Gardner, Montgomery Nurseries, 
Villa Nova, Pa. 
Phioxes, Hollyhocks. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


RETAIL FLORISTS. 
Julius A. Zinn, 
2 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Flowers by Telegraph. 
Alex. McConnell, New York. 
Fer page see List of Advertisers, 
Thomas Young. Jr.. New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Fred (. Weber, 4326 Olive St., St. Leute, Mo. 
For page see Tist of Adverti gers, 























J. Rreitmeyer’s Sons, Detroit, Mich. 
For page see List of Advertisers, 








Young & Nugent, New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 





SPHAGNUM; CEDAR POLES. 
H,. R. Akers, Chatsworth, N. J. 
oe _page see List of Advertisers. 


STEAM TRAP. 
E. Hippard. Youngstown, - 0. 





VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
Burnham Hitchings Pierson Co., 
1133 Broadway, New York. 

For page see TAist of Advertisers. 
John A. Scollay, 73-75 Myrtle Ave., 
Broo iyn, N. Y. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 
Weathered ae 46 ee Marion S8t., 


ew York, 
For page see List of Advertisers, 
The Chicago Lifter. 
J. C. Moninger Co., 421 Hawthorne Ave., 
Chicago. 
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VERBENAS. 
H. F. Michell Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


WHOLESALE FLORISTS. 
Boston. 


F Ras see List of Advertisers. 
a J. Oe arthy & Co., 84 Hawley 8t., Bos- 


George A. Sutherland Co., 34 Hawley S&t., 
oto’ 
Welch Bros., 15 Province St., Boston. 


Buffalo. 


. 4 pase, see List of Advertisers. 
Wm, asting, 383-87 Ellicott St., Buf- 


faio,. N. 
Chicago. 
yy ge see List of Advertisers. 
J. Budlong, 37 Randoipb 8t., Cateage. 
BE. it Hunt. F -78 Wabash Ave. bor ca 
Chas. W. oy 51 Wabash cago. 
Wabash Av. "Chicago 


aay, & 
L. Randall Co., 21 
Wistor Bros., 51 


Randolph 8t., Chica 
Wabash ae, Chica _ 


as et & Sperry, 60 Wabash Av.,C icago. 
Winterson Co., 45, 47, 49 Wabash 
Av., Chicago. 
Cincinnati. 


Ohio Cut Flower Co., a B. 8d St. 
Ww. Murphy, 128 B. 3d 8 


Detroit. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Michigan Cut Flower Exchange, 38 & 40 
Miami Av. Wm. Dilger, mgr. 


New York. 


For page see List of Advertisers. 
Bonnot Bros., 55-57 West 26th St., 


York. 
J. 8. Fenrich, 48 W. 30th St., New York. 
Ford Bros., 48 West 28th St.. ‘New York. 

H. B. Froment, 57 W. 28th St., 


Alex. J. 


New 


26th St., New 


New York. 


{ Kessler, 55 OW. 


k. 
Julius Lang, 53 West 30th St., 
A. H. Langjabr, 55 W. 28th St., New York. 
James McManus, 50 W. 30th St., New York. 
Chas. Millang, 50 West 29th St., New York. 
Frank Millang, 55-57 W. 26th S8t., New 


York. 
A. Moltz, 55-57 W. 26th St., New York. 
John J. Perkios, 115 W. 30th St., New York. 
John I. Raynor, 49 W. 28th St., New York. 
George Saltford, 46 W. 29th St., New York. 
W. F. Sheridan, 39 W. “re St.. New York. 
Traendly & Schenck, 44 W. 28th 8t., New 


org. 
A. L. Young & Co., 54 W. 28th St., 
York. 
John Young, 51 W. 28th St.. New York. 


Philadelphia. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


New 


W. E. McKissick, 1221 Filbert St. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Leo Niessen Co., 1217 Arch St., Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 
8. 8. Pennock, 1612-18 Ludlow S8t., Phila- 


Cut Flower Co., 1516-18 Sansom St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburg. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Pittsburg Cut Flower Co. Ltd., 6504 
Liberty St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
J. = Murdoch & Co., 545 Liberty 8St., Pitts- 
nre 


“New ( Offers in This Issue. 


CARNATION BANDS, 
H. F. Michell Co., Philadelphia. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
CARNATIONS, ROOTED CUTTINGS. 


F. Dorner & Sons Co., Lafayette, Ind. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 








COLEUS, VERSCHAFFELTII, GOLD. 
EN BEDDER. 
H. N. Eaton, 8. Sudbury, Mass. 


For page see List of Advertisers. 


FORCING STOCK, ROOTS, TUBERS, 
ETC. 

F. W. O. Schmitz, Prince Bay, N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
FUMIGATING KIND TOBACCO 
POWDER. 


The H. A. Stoothoff es 
New 





119 West St., 


For page see List of "Advertisers. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Michigan Seed Co., Bay City, Mich. 
—Northern grown farm seeds. 

E. E. Stewart, Rives Junction, Mich. 
Trade price list of gladiolus bulbs and 
hardy plants. 

Green’s Nursery Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Fruit and ornamental trees 
and shrubs for mail order trade. 

Schlegel & Fottler Co., Boston. A 
pretty garden scene from a photograph 
of two little children admiring a bed 
of sweet williams adorns the cover. 
Attractive, interesting and instructive 
from first to last page. 

W. W. Rawsun & Co., Boston.—Seed 
Catalogue for 1906. The front cover 
page carries some handsome Rawson 
vegetables embossed in colors, and 
paeonies have the back cover page 
to themselves. The book is well illus- 
trated throughout. 

The Conard & Jones Co.’s New 
Floral Guide for 1906 gives its covers 
to colored illustrations of Etoile de 
France and Baby Rambler roses. 
Roses occupy more than one-third of 
the entire bulk of the catalogue. 

M. G. Madson Seed Company, 
Manitowoc, Wis., spring catalogue for 
1906. Cactus dahlias on front and ripe 
corn on back form the subjects of 
cover illustration, in colors, and they 
are beautifully done. The. contents 
comprise a host of good things for the 
flower and kitchen gardens. 

Storrs & Harrison Company, Paines- 
ville, O., spring list for 1906. Baby 
Rambler rose in colors adorns the 
front cover, and a group of brilliant 
garden novelties are shown on the 
back cover. In illustrations and typo- 
graphical excellence it reflects credit 
on the publishers, and it will be found 
worthy of perusal. 

“Everything for the Garden” for 
1906 is a masterpiece in catalogue 
making, of which Peter Henderson & 
Co. may well feel proud. “The Gar- 
den Beautiful” and “The Garden 
Bountiful” are the themes for cover 
illustration and the effect is particu- 
larly good. Besides innumerable half- 
tones, there are six colored flower 
plates. 





GREENHOUSES BUILDING AND 
PROJECTED. 

Townsend Harbor, Mass.—R. B. 
Baker & Son, one house 16x40 

Norwich, Conn.—Avery Bros., addi- 
tion to house. 

Hingham, Mass.—Mrs. Mason, one 
house, 20x90 ft. 


LIST OF PATENTS. 
Issued January 23, 1906. 





810,793. Vegetation-Destroyer. Wil- 
liam R. McKeen, Jr., and 
Arthur H, Fetters, Omaha, 
Neb. 

810,835. Apparatus for Heating Prop- 


agating-Beds. Henry Aus- 
tin, Felton, Del. 


ROBERT J. DYSART, 


Public Accountant and Auditor 


Simple methods of correct accounting 
especially adapted for florists’ use. 


Books Balanced and Adjusted 
Merchants Bank Building 

28 STATE ST., = 
Telephone, Main 58 . 








BOSTON 





: ‘oe 4 

I have for ‘sale “a modern range of green- 

ae = 25,500 feet of om 1% egies ’ 
wealthy growing city of 28,000 ple. Forty- 
five A sce from Pittsburg, Ba. Three _rail- 

roads and express lines, 28 acres. Ideal soil for 


roses a d carnati ns in abundauce, Admirably 
a to the growing of small fruit and garden 


ime LATS 


fone 


Sixt horse power boiler, steam heat. Free 
natural gas for all light and fuel for greenhouses, 
and farm buildings. A most complete vrivate 
water system, 1,000 barrel storage tanks, large 
dam, never failing sprinvs. Pr ducing o1! well on 
the farm. Buildings high and dry, away from all 
smoke, dust and dirt, fogs unknown, plants free 
trom di ease, well stocked anu pr ducing 
paying crops, best market selling high grade 
stuff direct to retailers. Best of reason for se.ling. 
Price, $22,00c, part on time, will show a wet 
om of 22% above expenses, c«n be increased. 

his offer will bear closest investigation. 


Ss. S. SKIDELSKY 
724 No. 24th St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Are You 


cong... 10 Build? 


I am interested in a glass factory in 
Jersey. I want to hear from you be- 
fore placing your order for glass. I 
think I can put you in the way of 
saving some money. State quantity, 
quality, and size wanted. 

NOT IN THE TRUST. 


Address 


Ceorge C. Watson 
‘*Sreeer Philadelphia, Penn, 


aa Remember this factory is NOT in 
the TRUST and has a free foot 


aPer an re te re 


oe 





























BOSTON PLATE & WINDOW GLASS CO. 
Greenhouse Glass 
German and American 


261 to 287 A St., BOSTON 20-22 Canal St. 


WANTS. 














GOOD MEN 


When you need good men, 
skilled or unskilled, write: 


THOS. H. 
BAMBRICK 


34 South 7th Street, Philadelphia 


Help of all kinds, including that for 
Florists, Nurserymen, Seedsmen and the 
Horticultural trade generally. i 

















WANTED—A practical young nursery: 
man for the propagation and growing of 
native and ornamental nursery stock, peren- 
niais, etc., for a small nursery in the North- 
west. Must know plants and be a hustler. 
— B type om experience and wag2s (x- 

Address “Park Nurseries,’ care 
: ORTICULTURE, 11 Hamilton Place, Ms- 
on. 


WANTED TO RENT—Three or 
reenhouses and hy in the ar & 
ton. Address M. B., care of HO : 
CULTURE, 11 Hamilton Place, Boston. 





ae r 


Consult Buyers’ Directory and List «/ 
New Offers on Pages 148, 149 and 15). 
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“CHEAP” 


GREENHOUSE MATERIAL 


We do not aim to furnish “*cheap 
good material cheap. 


material but to supply 


To do this, an up- tomate factory, large facilities and a 
thorough knowledge of greenhouse construction is necessary. 


We possess all of these qualities. 


catalogue. 


Send today for our 


JOHN C. MONINGER CO.—Chicago 





117 E. BLACKHAWK STREET 











Standard 
Flower .. 


POTS 


If your greenhouses are within 500 miles of 
the Capit |, wr te us, we can save you money 


W. H, ERNEST, 
28th and M Streets WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PATENTS 


Trademarks and 
Copyrights 


Send your business direct to Washington. 

Saves time and insure better service. 

Personal copmnrne guaranteed. 

Twent ears’ active practice. 

SPEC ALTYS “Working on the Failures 
of Others.”’ 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


PATENT LAWYERS 
Box 9, National Union Building 
Washington, D. C. 


LABA VER OA DEO <DEHO< DEO <3. 





é 
Meg 


Ne» @< 34> @< 34> O~ 34> O~ 2% 
> OAC 08 <BE>O<PT>8 





Fees pPIRCLAMP 








v @END CRACKED CLASS IMMEDIATELY AND PERMANENTLY 


earereed bers. Box of 150 for $1.00 or address 
LOKNER, Wauwatosa, Wis. 





H EATERS 





“GURNEY 
CYPRESS se 
HOT BED SASH 





| PECKY CYPRESS BENCH LUMBER | | 
‘GREENHOUSES 


| ERECTED ano EQUIPPED COMPLETE IF DESIRED 








Write for Circular “‘D’’ and Prices 


| 
| 
‘The A. T. STRARYS LUMBER C0. 
| 





NEPONSET, BOSTON, MASS. 
| In writing advertisers, mention Horticulture 











Holds Glass —san 


‘ Firmly Ne2 
4 See tho Point & 
PEERLESS 


@ Glazing Pointe are the best. 
No rights or lefts, Box of 
1.000 points 75 cts. postpaid. 


‘ 
BENRY 4. DRE 
a1 4 Chestaat St., Ph REER. 








Vyvueruvry 














SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF 
SCOLLAY HOT WATER 








and STEAM BOILERS 
JOHN A. SCOLLAY 


78 and 75 Myrtle Avenne 





BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN, N.Y. CIT 


a) 


Proes eel l Fires. Ce. 


IMPROVED 


Greenhouse Boiler, 
35 Erie Street, CHICACO. 








Boilers made of the best material; shell, firebox 
sheets and heads of steel: water s. ace all around 
front, sides and back.  Wiiie for information. 





Greenhouse Material 


Ask tor our Special Ca'alogue No 554 describing 
Boiler Tubes, Boilers, Tubes, as , Lumber and Su 
pe of eve ‘kind from the Fifty Millon Dollar St. 

uis World’s Fair, 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO, 
85th and Iron Sts. CHICAGO 


NOW IS THE TIME TO INSURE 
YOUR GLASS AGAINST DAMAGE 
BY HAIL. For particulars address 
John G. Esler, Saddle River, HN. J 
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TICULARITY. 





now just a word about the iron frame that goes into some of our housés: First we do all our 
own casting, we then know the kind of iron that goes into them,—every piece is smoothed off 
and trued up by an expensive, finely adjusted machine. Then every part where moisture is apt 
to collect is galvanized by our own expert galvanizers, and this is what results: High quality 
iron making a splendid grade of castings, each fitted to a nicety ; no-rust at usual rust points. 
You know how rust works away night and day, playing havoc with the life of a house! We take 
care of the rust just the same careful way we take care of everything elsex—ANOTHER PAR- 


SEND FOR 


BURNHAM HITCHINGS PIERSON CO, sat:. 


1133 Broadway, Cor. 26th St., N. Y. 





And Still Another 
Particularity 


Last week we talked together 
about the exact way every- 
thing was fitted for an exact 
place before it left the factory, 


CATALOGUE J-C, 





Boston Branch: 819, Tremont Building 














LUMBER 


For Creenhouse Benches 


Ship Lap, Drop Siding, Sheathing, Flooring, White Cedar 
Posts, ttc. 


Position to Furnish‘ PEGKY CYPRESS” 
Everthing in PINE rQ, WENLOCK BUILDING LUMBER 


Adam Schillo Lumber Co. 


Cor. Weed St. & Hawthorn, - - CHl-AGO 
Tel, North 1626 and 1627 























—— 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO 
CREEN-HOUSE MEN 


As cold weather crowds your fires, and worries 
your Hot Water Circulation 


that we can on short notice apply the 


HOLLY-CASTLE ELECTRIC CIRCULATOR 


and all your troubles will disappear. Then make 
a note of the coal you save by 


INDEPENDENT CIRCULATION 


HOLLY-CASTLE CO., Engineers 
49 FEOERAL ST... BOSTON, MASS. 























Highest Type of Iron 
Frame Greenhouses 











Minimum Shade 


Maximum Strength 









No. Roof Support to G ve Shade. 





WEATHERED COMPANY, 







laterior View 





Glazed with 24 Inch 
Wide Glass 
HH mH HM 


Write Wm. Anderson, Great 
Neck, L. L, for his opinion 


HH HH 
Send for Catalogue 


46 Marion St., New York 
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